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---and the first such 
combination ever offered 
im America at this startling 


low price (S1.95) 


Yes, Martin King, the fountain pen king, has dropped a bombshell 
on high priced fountain pens . . . by offering this sensational new 
value ...a combination Ball Point Pen and a Mechanical Pencil... 
all for only $1.95. Note the quality features shown at right... an 
all-metal pen . . . streamlined unbreakable satin finish barrel . . . 3 
year supply of ink .. . automatic pencil with propel, repel, expel 
action includes eraser and supply of leads! These are features you 
ordinarily look for in pen-and-pencil combinations selling for many 
dollars higher. Now it’s all yours for only $1.95. 


ANOTHER FIRST BY MARTIN KING ~- 


(The Fountain Pen King) 


Who has produced and sold more foun- 
tain pens direct to the public than all 
other pen manufacturers combined! 






STREAMLINED 
SATIN -IN/SH 
GNWEREAKABLE 
BARREL. 

















Martin King is the Henry Ford of the fountain pen 
industry. For twenty-five years he has been a pioneer 
in designing quality fountain pens... and bringing 
them down to the price that the average man can 
afford! In this new combination Ball Point Fountain Pen and Mechan- 
ical Pencil, he has introduced his latest and greatest value! At his 
present costs, the pen-and-pencil would have to sell at $10 or more to 
show a profit! But he has staked everything on the belief that, at this 
low $1.95 price, volume sales will bring down his cost—and that this 
$1.95 value will be the largest selling unit of its kind at any price! 

Readers of Pathfinder get first call on this great value! For this adver- 
tiserent is one of the first public announcements in America! And here 
is Martin King’s challenge offer . . . to prove to you that you should mail 
the coupon below and be among the first to cash in on this great value: 








OMLY $f 25 








SEND NO MONEY! Just Mail Coupon! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 

Money Refunded PLUS ONE DOL- 

LAR EXTRA FOR YOUR TIME 
AND TROUBLE! 


Yes, Martin King makes this challenging offer. 
Don't send a penny. Just mail coupon at right. 
Pay postman only $1.95 plus C.O.D. postage 
when package arrives. Then try this pen and pencil ten days. 
Compare it for writing —“ in day-by-day use. Then if you're 
not 100% delighted with the "buy" you've made . . . just 
return it. Martin King will not only refund your purchase price 
in full. ... HE WILL PAY YOU ONE DOLLAR EXTRA FOR 
YOUR TIME AND TROUBLE. You'll agree that Martin King 


must have an outstanding value when he makes such a daring 


PENCIL WITH PROPEL, 
REPEL, EXPEL ACTION 
-COMPLETE WITH 

LEADS AND ERASERS 


Stata ea a aanone 


THE PENMAN MAIL THIS 
Dept. 30-J, 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1,11. TODAY 


Send me your new 1947 Model Ball Point Pen and Mechanical Pencil 
unit. When package arrives, | will pay postman $1.95 plus C.O.D. 
postage. If | am not 100% satisfied, | reserve the right to return 
it for refund of my $1.95. And in addition, you are to pay me one 
dollar for my time and trouble in testing it. 
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offer. So get yours without delay. Mail coupon at right! NOM nen enenenen rns neem 
THE PENMAN cicrnniicnstenatncehionisinininiiaieionse 
Dept. 30-J, 179 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ul. ECOL ee State 





Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Education—or Catastrophe? 


Only a confirmed Pollyanna would 
be ‘blind to the dangers with which the 
international situation is fraught, and 
the frightening portent of events both 
here and abroad. 

Less than two years after the end 
of the worst war in the history of man, 
a war that was to have ended all wars, 
people on every hand are speculating 
on how soon the next war is to begin. 

And the next war, if the world is 
insane enough to let it start, undoubt- 
edly will be the war to end war—for it 
will very likely end Western civili- 
zation. 

Among the most interesting and 
practical suggestions for averting what 
is accepted as an inevitable clash be- 
tween Russia’s communism and our 
own way of life was one given in a 
recent address by Charles Luckman, 
youthful president of Lever Bros., prin- 
cipal speaker at the installation of a 
new president by Mr, Luckman’s alma 
mater, the University of Illinois. 


* * * 


Mr. Luckman, who was named 
last year by the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce as one of America’s 10 
outstanding young men, and whose 
meteoric success is inspiring proof of 
the opportunities under America’s sys- 
tem, chose for his subject “Low Cost 
Peace.” It is his conviction that edu- 
cation is our only salvation. “It is 
written in Ecclesiastes,” said Mr. Luck- 
man, “that ‘Wisdom is better than 
weapons of war’—a thought echoed two 
thousand years later by Edmund Burke 
when he so wisely said: ‘Education is 
the cheap defense of nations.’ ” 


* * * 


“The future of the world is at 
stake,” went on Mr. Luckman, “in the 
race between Education and Catas- 
trophe. In 1914, Catastrophe won. 
Again in 1939, Catastrophe won. These 
two lost races cost the world 120 mil- 
lion casualties and 3 trillion, 337 billion 
dollars. Have we not already paid a 
disastrous price to give living signifi- 
cance to one of the United Nations’ 
preambles which states: ‘Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be established.’ ” 


* * * 


He further pointed out that in 
the development of our education, 
America spends $3 billion annually 
only 14 per cent of our national in- 
come, as compared with the Soviet 
Union, which spends 8 per cent of its 
income, or $7.5 billion yearly, “to make 
big Marxists out of little ones. ... In 
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Fabian Bachrach 


CHARLES LUCKMAN. Education is our 


best and cheapest defense. 


this troubled era, any nation is insane 
to worry about appropriations big 
enough for parity of physical arma- 
ments, while failing to make appropria- 
tions which will assure a parity of in- 
tellectual armaments,” 


* * * 


Democracy can be only as strong 
as the intelligence of its citizens. “It 
cannot flourish half educated and half 
illiterate. ‘It is by education,’ said Aris- 
totle, ‘that I learn to do by choice, 
what other men do by the constraint 
of fear.’”’ 


* %* * 


Yet, as Mr. Luckman emphasized, 
“Tt is a shocking fact that today over 
three million American children of 
school age are not in school. An addi- 
tional two million children are receiv- 
ing an inadequate, substandard educa- 
tion. Thus, one out of every six school- 
age youngsters is being disenfranchised 
by our apathy. 


* * * 


“History, in its usual harsh way,” 
said Mr. Luckman, “has given us only 
two alternatives: either to wage an- 
other mighty war, or to make a mighty 
effort to educate the peoples of the 
world as to the truth about each other. 
.. . Only through worldwide knowledge 
can we achieve worldwide understand- 
ing, the first prerequisite to world peace 
and freedom.” 




















DOUBLE ACTION 


BENIN ZOII 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Look for this sign! 
It's where you get 
genuine Pennzoil. 
Sold coast to coast 
by better dealers. 


* Registered Trade Mark nt "enn Grade Crude OU Ase'n., Per 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 











“. «+. GOOD-LOOKING ENOUGH to catch a 


gal’s eye... 


until she notices his hair. Sum 


mer sun and drying breezes sure make it dry 
and lifeless looking . . . loose «iandruff, too! 


He’s got Dry Scalp... 


and how! I'd better 


tell him now about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic.”’ 









HIS HAIR HAS NEVER looked better, now 


Hatt looks berrér... 


scalp feels berrér... 
when you check 


Dry Scalp 













that he uses ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! You, too, 
can have better-looking hair by using just a 


few drops a day. It checks loose dandruff 
and other signs of Dry Scalp. 


ments natural scalp oils . 


It supple- 
contains no 


alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try it 
also with massage before every shampoo. 


It gives double care... 


to both scalp and 


hair . . . and it’s so economical, too. 


Vaseline 


REG. VU. S&S. PAT. OFF, 


HAIR TONIC 


Used by more men today 
then any other hair tonic 





Between 


Ourselves 





Vets at College: 1 don't think the 
veterans’ college allotment of $65 sHould 
be increased. It is practically impossible 
to live on the $65, and probably harder 
for married men to make out on $go. But 
I don't think that Congress ever expected 
us to live on that amount. It was meant 
to be a helper, 

It is possible to get along on pretty 
close to the allotment. I kept track of every 
cent I spent from March '46 to November 
of the same year—$673.55. During this 
time I received $585 from the Govern- 
ment, leaving only $88.55 to be earned, 
which I did, 

How did I manage? I did my own 
laundry! Took sandwiches to school—sure 
baloney and peanut butter get a little tire- 
some every day, but it was cheap. Ten 
dollars a week took care of my board and 
room. Saturday part-time work selling 
shoes gave me the extra cash. 

It can be done. I should know be- 
cause I am one of the many going to 
school under the G.I. Bill. 

John L. Bachman, Memphis, Tenn. 


Air Bases: The tone of your “Back- 
yard Bases” story (June 18), and particu- 
larly that of the accompanying map, Is 
hardly conducive to the international peace 
and understanding which a magazine of 
your caliber should foster. We question 
your intentions. 

Robert G. Meese and David H. Meese, 


Little Falls, N.J. 


[| PATHFINDER’s intentions are to report 


facts.—Ed. | 

“Spiritual” Education: Your arti- 
cle on Girard college (June 4) and its 
founder, Stephen Girard, was interesting. 








However, I question your statement the 
college provides “spiritual” education. The 
college charter provided that no minister 
of religion could enter the college pre- 
cincts. If religious instruction is being 
| given in the college, I would like to know 
how this has been brought about. 
E. Kennedy, Los Angeles, Cal. 

[Webster defines the adjective spiritual: 
of or pertaining to the intellectual and higher 
endowments of the mind; mental; highly re- 
fined in thought or feeling . . —Ed.] 


Small wonder, when 
one visits the galleries, he feels he has 
strayed into a madhouse. This, in my 
opinion, is due more to the lack of art pub- 
licity in the popular press than to any so- 
| called “school” or interpretation of art. 

Why not try a page on “Fine Arts” facing 

vour page on “Music’’? 

J. B. Armbrust, Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Art Column: 





Death Fighters: I am beginning to 
miss PATHFINDER copies from my recep- 
tion room, indicating somebody had found 
an article of note and promptly ahsconded 
with same. 





In your current issue (June 18), pe: 
haps your staff writer was thinking of Paul 
deKruif when searching for his arresting 
title “13z,000 Men Against Death.” 

I assume the initials at the end stand 
for Assistant Editor, Wilson L. Scott. Con- 
gratulations, 

Alec Whitley, M.D.., 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


Tips: I do not agree with Emily Post 
(June 4, Quotes) regarding tips. My idea 
is to give according to the amount of per- 
sonal service one receives. 

A, J. Daniel, Boone, Ja. 

e ¢ ¢ If waiters and waitresses were 
paid what they are worth it wouldn't be 
necessary for them to lower their dignity 
by accepting tips. 

M. J. Smithson, Houston, Tex. 


¢ ¢ ¢ It’s not the quantity of white 
tablecloths that calls for a tip, but the 
quality of the food and service that earns 
it. Any tasty food served from a clean 
kitchen means more to a customer than a 
white napkin covering yesterday’s coffee 
stains. 

D. W. Davis, Detroit, Mich. 


[Duncan Hines would say amen.—Ed.] 


Death on Wheels: Graham Patter- 
son says in “Death at the Steering Wheel” 
(June 18) that in “three states—South 
Dakota, Louisiana and Wyoming—no li- 
cense is necessary to drive a car.” It is 
true there is no state driver’s license in 
Louisiana but if you live in New Orleans 
you have to buy one .. . issued by the 
Department of Public Safety, City of New 
Orleans Police Department. 

Bessie Luce, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


e*e ¢ You ask “can anything be done 
about it?” Yes. Pass a law that no man 
or woman who uses intoxicating beverages 
shall be given a driver’s license. 

G. A. Dole, Minneapolis, Minn. 

e ¢ ¢ Why aren’t manufacturers com- 
pelled to limit the speed at which a car 
travels? j 

Jack Snyder, Marietta, Ohio. 


e e ¢ It is not the speed of a car, but 
the drinking driver that is to blame in 
more than 509% of all automobile 
dents. 

C. L. Entner, M.D., Connersville, Ind. 


acci- 


On the Air: Dallas news commenta- 
tor Tim Healy often uses PATHFINDER as 
a .ource of information. I am sometimes 
fortunate enough to hear your articles 
dramatized by him while I am reading 
them. 

J. L. Landrum, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Favorite: A recent survey among 
juniors and seniors in Newcomerstown 





Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chi- | 
cago Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- | 
tion price $2.00 per year in U.S. and possessions 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 54, Number 15. 
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High 
favorite 
has a Class A high school of 514 students. 


INDER is the 
Newcomerstown 


School showed Patut 
news magazine. 


It is an industrial-agricultural community 

of about 5,000 population. 

: C. W. Phillips, editor, 

The Newcomerstown News & Index, 
Newcomerstown, Ohio. 


Eavesdropping: A short time ago I 
overheard this conversation between two 
women. One said: “I subscribed to PatH- 
FINDER today, but I didn’t know anything 
vbout it, so I had it sent to my maid.”’ The 
other retorted: “Well, I'll tell you one 
thing, if your maid reads it and you don’t, 
I'll guarantee she is a better informed per- 
son than you are.” I’m glad to be in the 
class with the maid. 

Elizabeth C. Spindler, Blackstone, Va. 


Equal Freedom: In “How to 
Raise Wages” (June 4) you started out to 
do a stroke for equal freedom but fouled 
the ball when you implied that employers 
had no right to reduce piecework rates. 

That the real wage depends upon 
what labor produces is a most important 
truth which should be made crystal clear. 

David O, Green, Jasper, Mo. 


“How to Raise Wages” is a 
masterpiece. It is a pity this article could 
not be read by every labor leader. 


E. G. Caldwell, Pletcher, Ala. 


e¢ ¢ ¢ Congratulations! May we have 

more men like Wheeler McMillen. 
Henry J. Scott, Dunn, N.C. 

e e ¢ Thanks for your editorial giv- 
ing the laboring man the proper recipe for 
higher wages, . . . More production, both 
mental and physical, is needed for con- 
tinued prosperity. 

Stanley Kenney, Conewango Valley, N.Y. 

Horoscope Hooter: I am surprised 
that you “try to make for astrol- 
ogy in your Science article “How’s for a 
Horoscope?” (June 4).... No one doubts 
the moon’s effects on tides, and work of 
sunspots, but the physical effects on char- 
acter, and “determinism” are another mat- 
ter. 


a case’ 


F. F, Adams, Adams, Mass. 
[A quick glance between the lines would 
have shown Reader Adams PATHFINDER had 
(1) its editorial tongue firmly in cheek and 
2) no notion of imputing astrological lean- 
ings to the story’s source, the late Dr. H. H. 
Clayton, Smithsonian sunspot expert.—Ed.] 


Request: Your “Hitler & the Gold- 
bergs” (July 2) praises a book on Nazi 
war science, but fails to list price or pub- 
lisher. Where can one get it? 

M. R. Niccolls, Arlington, Va. 

[PATHFINDER’s face is as red as the 
jacket on the gift copy of Col. Simon’s Ger- 
man Research in World War II that it re- 
ceived from Publishers John Wiley & Sons, 
oe Ave., N.Y., price-marked $4.— 
wa. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 


on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Absorbine Jr. also benefits you four other important ways: 
1. It dries the skin between the toes, discouraging 


2. It dissolves the perspiration products on which 


3. 
4. 


Daily hygiene! You can help ward off Athlete’s Foot by 
applying Absorbine Jr. to your feet every day! Cooling and 
refreshing after bathing. Absorbine Jr. has also been famous 
for more than 50 years for relieving sore aching muscles, 


This is a picture, much magnified, 
of the parasitic growth which causes 
Athlete’s Foot, made before contact 
with Absorbine Jr. This growth 
lives on stale perspiration, dead 
skin... causes the pain and misery 
of Athlete’s Foot. 





future attacks of Athlete’s Foot. 


Athlete’s Foot organisms thrive. 
It cleanses and helps heal broken tissue. 


It relieves itching and pain of Athlete’s Foot. 


At all drugstores. $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 


This is a picture, same mag- 
nification, of the Athlete’s Foot 
organisms, after contaet with 
Absorbine Jr. See how this para- 
sitic growth has wilted and died. 
No longer can it irritate delicate 
nerve endings and cause pain! 


Cracks warn of danger 


> Excessive perspiration between 


your toes invites Athlete’s Foot! 
This common summer condition 
irritates tender skin often to the 


/ point where it cracks and flakes 


away in moist shreds. Then the 


') ever-present organisms which cause 
Athlete’s Foot multiply and attack 
| raw flesh through the open cracks! 


Drench those cracks 


Apply Absorbine Jr., full strength, 
night and morning, at the first sign 
of cracked skin between the toes. 
It kills Athlete’s Foot organisms 
on contact. To guard against re 
infection: Don’t share towels or 
bath mats. Boil socks at least 
15 minutes to kill the organisms. 
Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult physician. 






















IN THE 
BATHROOM 







FOR 
COOKING 


FOR 
CLEANING 


IT HELPS EVERY DAY 
| IN MANY WAYS 


Our soda, Arm & Hammer and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda, serves so many 
helpful purposes that it saves time and 
steps to keep two packages, one in the 
kitchen for cooking and cleaning, an- 
other in the bathroom. 


This dependable product is not only the 
leavening which gives good cooks bet- . 
ter results, asa cleansing agent, it makes 
refrigerators and other food receptacles 
safely clean. Pure bicarbonate of soda, 
it is professionally accepted as a denti- 
frice, and has many other hygienic uses. 
Keep two packages always in your 
home, it costs just a few cents a package. 


ARM & HAMMER BAKING SODA 
OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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International 


SCHRAM. U.S. bad times equal Red heyday. 


All but a few Americans know that 
our depressions are periods of great pros- 
perity and luxury compared with the nor- 
mal state of affairs in Russia.—Emil 
Schram, president, N.Y, Stock Exchange. 


I wish to deny emphatically and offi- 
cially on behalf of the Soviet Union the 
rumors prevalent in this city that the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union will be fighting each 
other in a matter of days.—Mayj. J. Sava- 
liev, Russian spokesman on Radio Berlin. 


Tension between the U.S, and Rus- 
sia is delaying agreement on major U.N. 
problems. Talk, however, of the “‘inevita- 
bility” of another war is folly.—Warren 
Austin, chief U.S. delegate to U.N. 


Even the most conservative know 
the U.S. is hell bent for a depression. The 
only questions are when and how long will 
it last.—Walter Reuther, president, United 
Auto Workers. 


If the boys in Washington and the 
big brains in the colleges keep on pumping 
up this depression, we sure will get one.— 
John Wheeler, farmer, Ridgefield, Conn. 


Twenty thousand to 50,000 people 
in Japan will die in the next decade of can- 
cer brought about by radiation.—Dr. Har- 
rison Brown, Chicago atomic scientist. 


It is my personal opinion that curbs 
on credit should not be continued. Such 
regulations are highly discriminatory in 
that they exclude from the markets those 
who have not been able to put aside any 
savings.—Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott, (R.- 
Mich.) 


All knowledge man has today has 
been learned when some one found the 
right way to ask Nature. She will answer 
when you know how to ask.—Charles F. 


Kettering, retiring General Motors re- 


search chief. 


I wouldn't be happy doing anything 
other than teaching, because I feel I am 
rendering a worthwhile service to human- 
ity—and the Lord knows they need it.— 
Aline Neal, Jackson, Miss., nation’s ‘Best 
Teacher of ’47.” 


We are faced with the danger of a 
shortage of petroleum products. The U.S. 
is now using more oil each day than the 
entire world did before the war.—Presi- 
dent Truman, 


Most babies are found to work 
themselves into a fairly regular schedule 
in a short time. Waking a child from a 
good sleep so that he can- feed can cause 
effects on a baby’s personality in later life. 
—Dr. Benjamin Stock, Mayo Clinic. 


I do not think the present race for 
Germany’s love is at all wise. On no ac- 
count should the western powers assume 
that in a war with Russia, Germany would 
be an ally of the western powers.—Dr. 
Thomas Mann, German author. 


When we talk of super men and 
women of the future, we mean the persons 
who will live in this world after several 
generations of right eating. —H. E, Rob- 
inson, Chicago nutrition expert. 


When no grass, Indian and buffalo 
move away. When no grass now, ground 
move away.—Chief Red Belly, Omaha. 


I think many times it is the lack of 
industry—rather than industry—which 
causes war. Where there is a lack of in- 
dustry, there is unemployment, bitterness 
and envy.—Mrs. Walter Mathesius, Salt 
Lake City, wife of the president of the 
Geneva Steel Corp. 


People run around too much—mak- 
ing too much money. We ought to have 
a week just for everybody to rest—and 
stop going so fast.—Jess Davis, king of 
the hoboes. 





Acme 


DAVIS. Suggests national "go slow week.” 
PATHFINDER 
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International 


Titleholders 


Minneapolis: Miss Grace Pomazal, 
19, and Alan Stephan, 23 (above), left 
all their titles behind to become just plain 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephan was named “Mr. 
America of 1946” in a contest to determine 


the nation’s handsomest man, and his bride 
holds the beauty contest titles of “Miss a ar d re] 
Quick Freeze” and “Miss Legionnaire.” 


North Adams, Mass.: To welcome 








his bride-to-be, Miss Betsy Riley of Knox- 9 

ville, Tenn.—wooed and won through the | For Beauty, Long Life and Economy 

U.S, mails—Warren Bounds had a crowd | 

of 2,500 meet her train, Said she: “This | 

ought to work out all right.” a @ Lovely to look at... lovely to live with. Cedar 
Virginia, Minn.: Tired of a chim- . 

ney that wouldn’t draw, Mrs, Charles 

Kyte opened the flues and spent the next 

three hours clearing out 576 swallows 


Shakes, processed from Cedar Shingles, introduce 


a new note of beauty and service in wall construc- 





nesting inside. : — : = : " 
Sn tion. They give the impression of hand split shakes 

gency appendectomy on Mrs. Agnes so pleasingly portrayed in early American archi- 

Brown and prescribing sulfa and penicillin, 

Theodore Cole Jr., collected his $125 fee tecture. 

and confessed that all he knew about 

medicine he “learned by reading.” Pre-stained in pastel colors that last, Cedar 
Philadelphia: In and out of jails : q ‘ : 

since 1909, Elmer Polly demanded a trans- Shakes provide warm, tight, attractive walls with 

fer after three weeks, in Moyamensing : . r , 

Priceh Gecame “Eve gat to take dean low maintenance cost. Your lumber dealer will 

M4 » . 9 >< sre 29 . *.* . . 
pills to get any rest here. be pleased to give you additional information 
. London: Terrified by a mouse, Mrs. . 

Mary Meagleman tore out of her apart- about Cedar Shakes and Shingles for your home. 

ment to summon help, leaving her bath- < 

Coy: ems mt, ae eee RE mt _ceemtinisesiieaitieneessncenieseeictediniilicie sienna a 

later with firemen to find her home flooded * RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU : 

and the mouse drowned, : 5510 White Building NAME Sr ea ae ee : 
es . : : Seattle 1, Washington H 
Cincinnati: Promised a reward for : or Vancouver, B. C., Canada ADDRESS ee Coe Cees : 

returning a lost wallet containing $19,000, : Enclosed find 10c for Shingle Homes Booktet. a: 

waitress Betsy Baker gasped: “I can’t Leccccaccnccccccccnccccccecenccccccconccccconcnccasecsncecensncsessncccesscscccncesecocesses : 


think of anything I want.” 

Tamiment, Pa.: Socialist Norman 
Thomas refused to run a sixth time for 
President. Said he: “It would be only a 
gesture.” 





SPECIFY CEDAR SHAKES AND 
CERTIGRADE CEDAR SHINGLES 
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How to take it easy 


The easy way to move a load is with a truck that’s 
built to fit the load. 


It’s always easy with a Dodge “‘Job-Rated” truck. Facts 
show why! 


Fact 1—It’s easy because the truck has “Job-Rated”’ 
power ... the right one of seven great Dodge truck 
engines for moving its load. 


Fact 2—It’s easy because the truck has a “‘Job-Rated”’ 
frame to carry its load . . . without stress or strain. 


Fact 3—It’s easy because the truck has a “Job-Rated”’ 
power line. Clutch, transmission, springs, brakes, axle 
and tires are “‘Job-Rated’’ for its load. 


Such a truck lasts longer. It’s more economical. It’s 
safer. It’s more dependable. 


It satisfies its owner because it fits his hauling job. It’s 
“‘ Job-Rated!”’ 


For the best truck investment you’ve ever made, see 
your Dodge dealer. Tell him what you haul and where 


you haul it. He’ll recommend the right Dodge ‘“‘Job- 
Rated’”’ truck for maximum economy—long life and 
dependability. 


TRUCK SERVICE, TRUCK PARTS . . . IMPORTANT, TOO! 


As a responsible businessman, your Dodge dealer is 
interested in your continued satisfaction: First, by giv- 
ing dependable Dodge truck service when you need it; 
Second, by providing you with factory-engineered truck 
parts . . . identical in quality and workmanship with 
original Dodge “Job-Rated’”’ truck parts. This is the 
Dodge way ... your protection against costly delay. 


onty DODGE BulitDs at ReGd" TRUCKS 
—— * BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF Alt HAULING NEEOS 


(UGHT DELIVERY UNITS TO BIG, HEAVY-DUTY HAULERS ) 


DODGE }4“"TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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In This Issue... 


Pathfinder 


The Cover. From Skyline 
Drive, PATHFINDER staff photog- 
rapher Norman Driscoll captured 
this panorama of the Shenandoah 
Valley (famed, among other things, 
for its Civil War battles, its rich 
apple orchards, and 150 miles of 
Virginia’s finest scenery). For other 
spots America’s vacationists will 
visit this summer, what they will 
spend and how they will go, see 
Vacation, Straight Ahead!, starting 
on page 22. 

&. 2 


Next Issue. Two years after 
war’s end thousands of Americans 
are still without adequate dwell- 
ings. Many factors—war-made ma- 
terial shortages, high costs, strikes— 
are to blame. Although it is now 
hopefully estimated that 1 million 
new homes will be built this year, 
five times that many are needed. 
See July 30 PATHFINDER for Where 
Are Those Houses?—four picture 


ages. 
as 2 = = 


Quiz. What famous American com- 
modore also held a commission 
in the Russian navy? 

(See Sailor-Statesman, p. 41.) 
Does U.S. have a privately owned 

radio “voice” broadcasting to 

foreign countries? 

(See Radio University, p. 42.) 
How much does it cost to fly a grand 

piano from New York to Buenos 

Aires? 

(See Flying Piano, p. 45.) 
How much money will U.S. spend 

on church-building in the next 

few years? 

(See A House for God, p. 40.) 
How many passenger-miles will train 

riders travel in 1947? 

(See Trains, p. 27. 

How light can wool cloth be made? 
(See Fabric Fair, p. 33.) 

What’s new in travel equipment ? 
(See Look at Luggage, p. 34.) 

Can x-rays fight infection? 

(See Unseen Medicine, p. 36.) 
How much of physical disease has 
its roots in mental trouble? 
(See Js Mind the Matter?, p. 
36.) 





































































































































































THE SENSATIONAL 
COBRA TONE ARM 





All America’s raving about this revolutionary Zenith 
development. Brings out tone purity and beauty you've never heard 
in records before! Entirely new—reproduces tones on a 

Radionic Wave. No crystals, no magnets, no needles to change! 
Magically erases all annoying scratch and vibration. Keeps 
records like new hundreds of plays longer! Comes with new 
Silent-Speed Changer that gently, quietly changes 10 and 

12 inch records intermixed ...so fast you enjoy a practically 
continuous flow of music. No other radio—at any price— 


gives you this sensational new way to play records! 


Shown closed above, open at right, classic design 

radio-phonograph console in beautiful grain wal- 

nut finish. Cobra Tone Arm, Silent-Speed Record 

Changer, Standard Broadcast, Genuine * 

Zenith-Armstrong FM. Model 9H081 $269 
* * * 


Your choice of 43 Zenith radios, radio-phonographs 
and portables priced from $26.95 to $395. 
* West Coast prices slightly higher. 
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GENUINE ZENITH-ARMSTRONG | 
STATIC FREE FM 


Only Zenith brings you this new way to enjoy the world’s 

finest music in glorious new fidelity, without a special aerial... 
static free even in storms...and yours on both the 50 

and 100 megacycle wave bands, to protect you against any 
further change in FM wave lengths. All this in addition 

to Zenith’s famous tone perfection for your favorite 

regular radio programs, and world-wide short wave as 

well. Compare—and you'll see that Zenith gives 

more quality per dollar in every way! Get a thrilling 


demonstration at your radio dealer’s today. 





COPR.1947, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


30 YEARS OF ‘‘KNOW-HOW'’ IN RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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IF THE UNITED MINERS STRIKE after their 10-day vacation, chances are the na- 


tion's automobile industry will shut down. Big auto makers now have 
on hand enough steel to last only three weeks. 


they have a clear-cut two-thirds majority to over-ride Truman's veto 
before trying to re-enact the Knutson tax reduction bill. If that 
majority can be guaranteed there's a good chance the bill cutting 
taxes 10% to 30% will be repassed,-effective next Jan. l. 


BEFORE GOING TO JAIL Boston's Mayor Curley, convicted of mail fraud, tried 
to get President Truman to grant him a reprieve. Rather than turn 
the ailing ex-Congressman down, Truman refused to answer the phone. 


VERY QUIETLY, PRESIDENT TRUMAN has withdrawn the names of 106 candidates for 
first, second and third class postmasterships because many of the 
nominees would have been turned down by the Senate for Fascist or 
Commie connections. Of 244 nominees now before the Senate Civil 
Service Committee, 71 will not be confirmed until the Senate has 
completed searching investigations. 
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agree on the man to be named general counsel of the new National Labor 
Relations Board. Insiders say Taft's selection will be new counsel. 


DESPITE THEIR AVOWAL TO STICK TO LEGAL MEANS, CIO and AFL labor bosses are 
planning a grand strategy to defeat the Taft-Hartley Labor Act by 
strikes. Through same tactics they used in 1945-1946, the big unions 
plan a series of major strikes, all vital to national security. 
There's a good chance they will try to drag them out through the 


summer of 1948. 
IF THE FRENCH—ENGLISH—RUSSIAN PARIS CONFERENCE is the dismal failure it stacks 


_ up to be, Britain's Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin will meet with 
Truman in Washington this summer to map an independent American-— 
British program to measure Europe's relief needs, as called for in the 


Marshall Plan. 
IF WALTER REUTHER LOSES THE LEADERSHIP of the CIO Auto Workers, as he probably 


a will with the Commie vote in the union strengthened by the addition of 
the pinkish Farm Equipment Workers' vote, he will move into Washington 


as a special prong th to CIO President Philip Murray. 


failure to pay the interest on American—held securities. Of some $4.5 
billion of foreign bonds, owned by American individuals and institu- 
tions, interest payments on more than half are in default. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS will include in new foreign trade agreements escape 
clauses which will be aimed at stopping imports which may hurt 
domestic industries. The Tariff Commission will administer the 
clauses upon complaints from American businesses. 


HEAVY FINANCIAL LOSSES in the nation's aircraft industry will force plane 
builders to ask Congress for some sort of subsidy program to save the 
industry from complete ruin. Sharp cut-—backs in Government plane 
orders and commercial airlines' demands for new planes have shrunk 
plane-—building to 10% of the 1944 output. 


THE NATION'S RETAILERS will ask Commerce Secretary Harriman to set up a special 
office within the Department to handle small store-owners' problems. 
They say it can be done without boosting Commerce's appropriations. 
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to speed delivery of Government publications to those readers. 

THE WAGNER-—ELLENDER-TAFT HOUSING BILL will probably pass the Senate before 
recess. But the long-range housing measure will be so greatly amended 
by the House that its passage this session is considered unlikely. 
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Scene: Doctor’s Office | 


Doctor: Park right here, if you don’t mind. | 

J Ford: You ought to do the parking, Doctor, and inside, ... | 
$ you'll just love my roomy two-tone interior! 
| 


Doctor: H-m-m! No inferiority complex here! 


ith n ° j Ford: Well, it’s like this Doc, I've got a lot to offer. 
W a | . ® Your choice of two great engines, 
for instance, V-8 or Six. 


Doctor: | get it—a dual personality! 
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Ford: No no. Just dual carburetion, dual down-draft 
carburetion, sir! You pick the engine you want. 


Doctor: How are your reflexes? 


Ford: Step on my “king-sized” brakes and find out— 
they're about the smoothest reflexes you ever saw! 


Doctor: So I've heard! 


Ford: Speaking of reflexes I've got “Rest Ride” springs, 
too—they reflex so nicely there’s not a bump in 
your life. 


Doctor: You're not bad-looking either. 


Ford: | get around—and oh, Doctor, did you notice my 
complexion? Baked-enamel finish, you know. Won't 
come off in the rain or anything. And my body! It's 
a “Life Guard” body with an all-steel physique! 


Doctor: Well, you strike me as being a precocious extravert 
and that's good! 


Ford: Thanks Doc, hop in sometime. There may be a Ford 
in your suture, | mean future! 


Doctor: Okay! You've got me all sewed up! 
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The Nation 


Muddle 


From a comedy of errors, where 
cross-purposes play main roles, 
confusion irks Land of Plenty 


Rep. Robert F. Rich of Pennsylvania 
is a man not given to exaggeration. He is 
a hard-headed business man who earned 
what he has the hard way, by applying 
the copy book maxims. 

But last week, more in sorrow than 
in anger, Rich confessed to the House: 

“I become so confused nowadays over 
what is happening. I just do not know how 
the general public feel about many things 
that happen daily. 

“There are so many things that just 
do not make sense—things that somebody 
ought to find out and see what the trouble 
is. I have tried to find out, but I cannot.” 

His suggestion: “Elect a Republican 
President next year to work with the Re- 
publican Congress. Then it will be co- 
operation—until then I see nothing but 
confusion.” 


Confusion: the People’s 


One of the things that confused Rich, 
along with millions of other Americans, 
was the destruction of 20 million bushels 
of U.S. potatoes while 4 million bushels 
were being imported from Canada, and 
Great Britain was suffering a potato 
famine. 

He wondered, too, about the 100,000 
parcels of food delicacies—figs, olives, 
grapes and raisins—arriving from starving 
Greece to feed “starving Americans.” 

But for the big league puzzler, Rich 
joined other Americans in wondering 
about a vetoed tax cut delivered by a 
Congress elected on a pledge of a tax cut. 

Other Question Marks. If Rich 
had had more than one minute of speak- 
ing time he might have mentioned-a walk- 
out by the nation’s mine workers, con- 
victed less than six months ago of con- 
tempt of court in another walkout. 

There was the flatly contradictory 
testimony and evidence that Russia, want- 
ing peace and powerless to wage war, was 
increasing its armies and going all out to 
make the atomic bomb. 

He could have found material for 
confusion in Pravda’s complaint that 
Secretary Marshali’s program of help for 
European countries which help themselves 
was “undue interference in intérnal af- 
fairs.” 

Americans were wondering how U.S. 
could give arms, ammunition and ships 
to South American “republics” while their 
own Army and Navy were being stripped. 


Confusion: Truman’s 


But confusion was not a monopoly 
of the little man, It reached into the 
White House. 

Six months of artificial harmony be- 
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tween a politically split Congress and 
Administration collapsed like a punctured 
balloon. By his tax bill veto, the man 
who had never been elected President 
shattered the tradition that tax reduction 
is an inviolable right of Congress. 

Vetoes for Votes. By his labor bill 
veto, he traded the promise of party 
solidarity for the hope of winning labor’s 
vote and the party’s extreme left wing. 

More ominous to the public welfare 
than these primarily political actions were 
America’s confused world _ relations. 
Goaded «into action by stern warnings 
from Bernard Baruch, Sen. Vandenberg, 
former President Herbert Hoover and 
Sen. Byrd, Truman ordered a study of 
America’s ability to pay for world re- 
covery. 
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"NOW LET ME SEE." Truman and 140 million 
others wondered. (SEE: Confusion: Truman's) 


Adding nothing to the President’s 
peace of mind was the disclosure of 
fraud, followed by violence, in last year’s 
Missouri primaries. 

Approval, accompanied by a bitter 
blast of denunciation, was his answer to 
the quandary offered by the bill extending 
rent controls until next Mar. 1 which car- 
ried a provision for “voluntary” 15% rent 
hikes. He accepted it as the only alterna- 
tive to no controls at all after June 30. 

In the face of weakening party har- 
mony there was the problem of choosing. 
from a host of willing candidates, a man 
to complete the 1948 Democratic ticket. 

With Congress away from Washing- 
ton, Truman’s search for the answers to 
the dilemmas which beset him will set 





the stage for the nation’s big verdict of 
1948. 


Confusion: Congress’ 


Congress itself didn’t escape the 
malady. 

Some of the legislative difficulties 
were due to veto frustration. But others 
were of its own making, 

The new ftscal year was bearing 
down. Money bills to finance the Gov- 
ernment starting July 1 were still badly 
log-jammed. And Congress had still not 
broken its own deadlock over fixing a 
legislative ceiling on appropriations, re- 
quired by the Reorganization Act. 

Leaders were pulled and hauled by 
pressure of “must” legislation. Most mem- 
bers wanted to go home. But the political 
ramifications of tackling—or leaving un- 
touched—a score of ticklish issues made 
it almost certain they would be back at 
their desks by fall. 


‘Confusion: the Workers’ 


One sharp ray in the confusion pat- 
tern is the cold realization that no one can 
write a law to make men work. 

Last week, 50 AFL lawyers met in 
Washington’s swank Carlton Hotel to hunt 
legal loopholes in the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Law. They had a tough job. For the law- 
makers had sculptured the legislation with 
the Constitution in mind. They were con- 
fident court tests would uphold it. 

But labor chieftains wanted proof. 
Before the AFL conference, the CIO 
promised a court fight over the provision 
outlawing union political contributions. 

Wildcat Strikes. John L. Lewis’ 
coal miners preferred action. After the 
labor bill became law, they began filing 
out of the pits. No one seemed to know 
if they acted on union orders. 

Can the act stop this walkout if it ex- 
tends beyond the miners’ legal vacation 
ending July 8? Co-sponsor Fred Hartley 
(R.-N.J.) was doubtful. Interior Secre- 
tary “Cap” Krug was plainly skeptical. 
The unanswered question: Can Lewis’ “no 
contract, no work” policy legally be 
termed a strike? The UMW’s contract 
with the Government expired June 30 
when the mines went back to private 
operators. 

The decision rests mainly on Harry 
Truman’s shoulders. If he chooses, he can 
stall a coal strike for 80 days. But first 
he must also decide whether a coal strike 
in summer affects “natural health and 
safety.” 

Truce Terms. Lewis took a beating 
from the Supreme Court last year and this 
spring when the justices broke his illegal 
walkout by sustaining District Judge 
Goldsborough’s injunction and sent the 
miners back to work, poorer by a $700,000 
fine. This and a $10,000 personal fine may 
have sobered Lewis. Last week key mine- 
owners were reported willing to give him 
the wages he wants—$13.05 for an eight- 
hour portal-to-portal day instead of the 
present $11.85 for nine hours, This would 
leave for settlement only Lewis’ 1o¢-a- 
ton welfare fund demand, double time Sat- 
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urday-Sunday pay, and six paid holidays. 

Elsewhere on the labor front 35,000 
East Coast CIO shipyard workers jumped 
the gun on a nationwide walkout of 120.,- 
ooo. The Labor Department hoped scaled- 
down union demands—a 13¢-an-hour wage 
boost, six paid holidays, and correction of 
‘inequities’ —would bring prompt settle- 
ment. 

Amid the confusion which character- 
ized the labor scene, there were a few 


signposts of hope. In Detroit, 19 con- 
secutive hours of bargaining brought 
agreement on a new Ford-United Auto 


Workers contract. 

Wages will go up 7¢ an hour. More 
important, the union got the first old-age 
pension ever granted in the industry. It 
will cost the company $200 million the 
first year, $15 million annually thereafter. 

This agreement, the first major in- 
dustrial pact since the Taft-Hartley bill 
became law, may well be the prelude to 
an era of “give and take” labor-manage- 
ment harmony. 


Too Much Rain 


Rolling through the vast Missouri 
and Mississippi watersheds like a heavy 
swell, summer floodtides continued to 
damage heavily homes, crops and lands. 

In less than five weeks the mad tor- 
rents have -washed more than 35,000 out 
of their homes. Before it’s over engineers 
predict more thousands can expect the 
same tragic fate and more than 3 million 
flooded acres will cost the nation an esti- 
mated $200 million in crops, and equip- 
ment, besides uncounted tons of topsoil. 

Costlier Meat. Because livestock 
prices aepend largely on corn prices (three 
times last week price records were shat- 
tered when corn soared to more than $2 
a bushel) the shortest crop in 50 years, 
down 40% from 1946, will push today’s 
high meat prices even higher. 

Flood experts offered little hope for 
speedy relief in the worst flood in 103 
years, They said the waters might rise 
above the unofficial high-water mark of 
41.39 feet, set near St. Louis, Mo., in 
1844. (Last week’s high water mark was 
39.6 feet and it was still raining.) Rains 
will prolong the high water period through 
late July. And Missouri basin floods will 
probably be repeated in the Mississippi 
valley. This will come on top of an early 
June flood when Big Muddy and its tribu- 
taries surged to record high levels and 
left another 25,000 persons homeless in 
a four-state area, 

Not the Atom. Farmers—frightened 
by reports that the deluge might be the 
aftermath of an atom bomb burst—sought 
an explanation of the cloudbursts: the 
atom, black magic, or God’s wrath. The 
real culprits, scientists said, were simply 
high pressure areas and low pressure 
areas which had collided in the skies above 
the flooded regions. And why was it 
happening so often this year? The basic 
cause, scientists thought, was sunspots. 

The high pressure areas traveling in 
series, originate somewhere off the At- 
lantic seaboard or in the Canadian- 


Alaskan Arctic, If they meet a low pres- 
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sure area anywhere in the U.S., tornadoes, 
blizzards, rain storms like those in Col- 
orado, Wyoming or the Midwest may re- 
sult. Even the 40,000 tons of water which 
fell on one 640-acre Iowa farm in a few 
hours “was perfectly—and scientifically— 
natural.” 

To the scientists it was “just normal 
weather.” To the drowned, the homeless, 
the impoverished, it was too much weather. 


How Scarce ls Oil? 


Across millions of breakfast tables 
talk ran along the same line: Will a 
petroleum shortage hamstring vacation 
driving? 

These worried questions began last 
fortnight when Standard Oil Co. of Indi- 
ana began rationing gasoline to dealers in 
12 central states. During July and August, 
the vacation months, they would get 15% 
less than expected consumer demand. 

The oil industry hastened to reassure 
motorists. The Midwest, perhaps, would 
have brief, spotty shortages. But the 
East, West, and South probably wouldn’t 
feel the pinch at all. 

Why are oil and gas supplies tight? 
Some of the blame can be put on an ill- 
tempered, obstreperous old man—United 
Mine Workers czar John L, Lewis. When 
Lewis’ miners embarked on their April 
fishing trip, sales of oil burning furnaces 
shot up past 99,000 for the month—about 
nine times the April 1939 figure. 

Too Much Driving. But this is a 
secondary factor compared with the major 
reason: This year’s automobile mileage 
will be 9% higher than last. 

With extra driving, new oil furnaces, 
and new oil-burning locomotives (712. of 
the 740 on order are Diesels), 1947 de- 
mands for oil may top 2 billion barrels— 
about 600,000 more than consumers 
wanted eight years ago. 


International 


FLASH FLOOD. Rampaging waters claim lives at Cambridge, Neb. (SEE: Too Much Rain) 


To meet this unprecedented demand 
U.S. wells now gush more than five mil- 
lion barrels of crude oil daily, an all- 
time, but insufficient high. 

Equipment Bottleneck. Plenty of 
oil under the ground can’t go into auto gas 
tanks this summer because the industry is 
short of drilling equipment, tank cars, 
tank trucks, refineries and pipe lines. 

Although the oil industry will spend 
nearly $4 billion in the next two years to 
step up production, the results won’t be 
felt for some time. One reason: Steel is 
still scarce, and without steel, new equip- 
ment can’t be built. 


End of Credit Control? 


Government controls over installment 
buying may soon be scrapped. 

Under war emergency powers the 
Federal Reserve Board now requires a 
one-third down payment on durables such 
as refrigerators and autos, and allows not 
more than 15 months for payments. Pres- 
ident Truman recently said he intended 
to end these controls unless Congress gives 
him peacetime power to continue them. 

New Charge Accounts. The Presi- 
dent argued: (1) Installment credit, now 
at an all-time high ($10 billion), will 
probably double within a few years if un- 
restricted; (2) extremes in the volume 
of installment buying should be controlled 
because they have a definite effect on pro- 
duction and employment. 

Business men complain, on the other 
hand, that regulations are too stringent 
and unnecessarily limit sales of durable 
goods now becoming available. 

Last fortnight the House Banking 
Committee, adopting the view of business, 
recommended legislation to end all war 
powers over installment buying. House 
and Senate are expected to follow this 
lead. 
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THE COURT RESTS. A Kentuckian put a stop 
to feuding. (SEE: Order in the Court) 


Order in the Court 


Sharp differences of philosophy with- 
in the Supreme Court had grown into per- 
sonal antagonisms. These exploded into 
the open when Justice Jackson last year 
accused Justice Black of conduct which 
tended to bring the Court into disrepute. 

To repair the split, President Truman 
called on the foremost troubleshooter of 
the Roosevelt-Truman administrations and 
named Fred Vinson Chief Justice of the 
divided court. = 

The record of the Court’s term just 
closed speaks well for Vinson’s effective- 
ness. The split, if not cured, at least was 
kept under cover, and the session was one 
of high accomplishment. 

The term record: 

e @ Total majority opinions, 137 

e e Total dissents, 72. 

e e Total separate concurring opin- 
ions, 29. 

Ailing Justice Douglas led the list as 
the Court’s “work horse,” writing 26 ma- 
jority opinions, 8 dissents and 2 concur- 
ring opinions. 

Justice Frankfurter maintained his 
role as heir apparent to the late Justice 
Holmes, the “great dissenter.” Of the 
term’s 72 dissents, Frankfurter wrote 16. 

Decisions. Topping the year’s work 
in importance and public interest was the 
7-2 ruling upholding a contempt convic- 
tion against John L, Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers for failing to obey an in- 
junction against a coal strike while the 
coal mines were under Government control. 

Other highlights of the term: 

A 6-0 decision upholding the “death 
sentence” clause of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. 

A 7-2 decision sustaining an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission order aimed 
at equalizing freight rates to benefit the 
South and West. 
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A 5-4 ruling upholding the right of 
search and seizure,” incident to a lawful 
arrest, without a specific warrant. 

A 5-4 decision that public school 
funds raised by taxation could be used to 
pay for transportation of children to Cath- 
olic parochial schools. 

A 6-2 decision affirming the Federal 
Government’s paramount claim to oil-rich 
tidelands lying between the low water 
mark and the three-mile limit off the Cali- 
fornia coast. 

A 5-3 decision upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the “anti-Petrillo” law, for- 
bidding a union to force broadcasters to 
hire more workers than they need, 


“ 


Arming Latin America 


Since 1816, when a rich Dutch mer- 
chant named Brion outfitted and trained a 
Venezuelan patriot navy to fight the Span- 
iards, Latin America has been a proving 
ground for foreign military and naval 
missions. 

Instructors—German, French, British, 
Italian—came and went. Each teacher left 
his mark in the training of troops. Each 
had a sideline job: selling his country’s 
surplus war material. 

The result: 19 warring Latin Ameri- 
can nations sent fewer than 35,000 troops 
overseas in World War II. More couldn't 
go because their weapons—mostly of 
European make—couldn’t use U.S. am- 
munition. Their European battle organi- 
zation didn’t jibe with streamlined U.S, 
ideas, 

To prevent this happening again, Rep. 
Charles Eaton (R.-N.J.) is pushing a bill 
to standardize hemispheric defense. It 
would intensify U.S. Army and Navy 
training of Latin Americans and replace 
their motley arms with standard U.S. 
equipment (90% of it surplus). 

Delay in the Senate. Strongly 
backed by President Truman and top 
State-War-Navy officials, the bill should 
soon clear the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee—“probably by unanimous vote,” 





says supporter Rep. Karl Mundt (R.- 
S.D.). Sponsor Eaton is confident it will 
pass the House. But in the Senate it must 
buck a legislative log jam. 

It must also buck key Republican 
Sen. Robert Taft who holds that re-arm- 
ing Latin America would provoke bloody 
revolutions, strengthen the power of dic- 
tators. Backing Taft are voluminous pages 
of history which show 34 Latin American 
revolts since 1930. 

Gun Swap. To counter this argu- 
ment, the bill stipulates that arms will be 
“exchanged” so as to standardize equip- 
ment without materially changing the 
overall strength of any nation. Thus for 
four light cruisers which the Navy would 
give away, the U.S. would get four cruisers 
in return—possibly Brazil's 3,150-ton Baia 
and Rio Grande do Sul, Chile’s 50-year-old 
General O'Higgins, and Peru’s British- 
built flagship, the Almirante Grau. 

For modern Garand and Springfield 
rifles, the Army would presumably get a 
weird collection of German Mausers, Brit- 
ish .303 and French 8-millimeters. For 
surplus Thunderbolt and Lightning fighter 
planes, Latin America could surrender 
old German Fokkers and Junkers, antique 
Curtiss trainers, and Italian Fiats—most 
of them now held together with piano wire 
and prayers. 

Reserve. With the new equipment 
plus proper training, the Latins could build 
satisfactory troop units which could fight 
beside U.S. combat formations, 

How much would the program cost ? 
The Army says only about $10 million an- 
nually for “several years.” The Navy 
plans giving away 121 ships—mostly small 
craft—valued at $21 million, but says it 
will save $200,000 a year in maintenance. 

Suspecting the cost may run much 
higher, Congress last week tried to verify 
a report that State Secretary Marshall had 
persuaded the Army to tone down its esti- 
mates substantially. Too many legislators 
remember that it took $332.9 million in 
Lend-Lease supplies to put 25,000 Brazil- 
ian troops overseas. 


International 


AIMS. Nimitz, Eaton and “Ike” look down the same barrel. (SEE: Arming Latin America) 
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The record of the Soth Congress’ 
first session is largely written. 

It was becoming increasingly obvi- 
ous last week that to meet the adjourn- 
ment goal of July 26, 
planned legislative program would have 
to be junked. And there was little in- 
clination to postpone the “go-home” day 
in spite of the strong chance of a special 
session in the fall. 

GOP Congressional leaders were 
weighing a “recess” subject to their 
own recall, rather than a “sine die ad- 


some of the 


journment” which would give President 
Truman sole voice in how long they 
would remain away from Washington. 
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SPEAKER. Martin's control was effective. 
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LEADER. Enough Democrats followed George. 





Bad Debt—Paid in Full 


The Government bank everybody 
said would go broke turned out to be a big 
money maker, 

Back in 1933, when many farmers 
were ready to swap their land for a bleak 
room and three squares at the county 
poor house, a worried Congress passed the 
Emergency Farm Mortgage Act. 

This gave the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner $200 million to finance first and 
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The Congressional Reeord 








But in domestic legislation, the 
record was one of accomplishment de- 
spite the different political faiths of the 
President and the Congressional major- 
ity. (Much of the output, in fact, was 
directly traceable to the working coali- 
tion of the GOP majority and conserva- 
tive Southern Democrats. ) 

Politically, the record was one on 
which both parties must stand before the 
judgment of American voters. The two 
big issues most likely to arise in 1948 
are taxes and labor. 

President Truman’s scathing denun- 
ciation of the Taft-Hartley law in his 
veto message left him and his Adminis- 
tration on a spot. Equally binding was 
the role cast for Ohio’s Sen. Taft, whose 
masterful leadership, with that of Speak- 
er Joe Martin, brought about the over- 
whelming vote by which Congress over- 
rode the President's veto. 

Tax Compromise? It seemed pos- 
sible, however, that the equally clear split 
on the tax relief issue might be partly 
healed by a last minute compromise. 
Truman’s veto of the bill making the re- 
lief effective July 1 was sustained by a 
narrow margin. In a surprise move GOP 
leaders—with help from Democrats Byrd 
and George—considered re-enactment of 
the same bill, simply moving the effec- 
tive date to Jan. 1, 1948. The change 
might win Truman’s signature on the bill. 

Taking no chances, however, House 
Ways and Means Chairman Knutson 
said neither he nor anyone else would 
push the plan without an advance guar- 
antee of enough votes to override a veto. 

Outside these fields, the session’s 
biggest actions fell under the broad head 
of foreign affairs. Leading this list were 
support of the Truman Doctrine, foreign 
relief, and ratification of peace treaties 
with Italy and former Axis satellites 


_ Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. 


Other major domestic actions in- 
cluded submission of a Constitutional 
amendment to limit the Presidential 
term; legislation to knock out an esti- 
mated $6 billion in “portal-to-portal” 
pay suits; continuation of rent controls 
until Mar. 1, 1948, and extension of 
some emergency wartime powers of the 
President. 

Leavings. Killed by veto was a bill 
to revive price supports on wool and per- 
mit tariff increases when wool imports 


second mortgage loans to farmers, The 
Commissioner could lend up to 75% of the 
“normal agricultural value” of any land. 
Since “normal” was taken as the prosper- 
ous 1910-14 level, Government payments 
frequently added up to more than the 
farmer could get by selling his holdings at 
depression prices. 

Down the Drain? Conservative 
private bankers winced at this “crazy 
financing.” There were many “I told you 
so’s” when a few months later the $200 
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BYRD. Sees hope of a tax bill compromise. 
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TAFT. Daring leadership spotlighted him. 





threatened domestic production. Likely 
to be vetoed was the Bulwinkle bill 
to exempt railroads from anti-trust laws. 

Remaining on Congress’ “‘must”’ cal- 
endar were the Army-Navy unification 
bill, the Presidential succession bill, the 
State Department’s foreign information 
program. And there were still some ap- 
propriations necessary to run the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. Conversion of $2 billion in veter- 
ans’ terminal leave bonds and end of in- 
stallment-buying controls are also highly 
possible. 

Trailing these are the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner long range housing bill, Univer- 
sal Military Training, National Science 
Foundation, Federal Education and 
Health bills, minimum wage bills, and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 


million was all gone. But instead of aban- 
doning its dollar-gobbling project, Con- 
gress went whole hog, In January 1934 it 
set up the Federal Farm Mortgage Corp., 
authorized it to issue $2 billion in bonds 
to back further credits. For capital, the 
Corporation got a questionable asset: 
IOU’s on the original $200 million. 

The bankers scoffed as the loan total 
skyrocketed to $837 million in 1936. But 
they reckoned without the nation’s hon- 
est, thrifty farmers. As farm income dou- 
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bled the depression low in 1941, tripled 
it in 1943, and quadrupled it last year, 
the borrowers paid off. 

By last week the Corporation had re- 
tired all its bonds. In the black ink col- 
umns of its books was a neat item: Earned 
surplus—$103 million, Farm prosperity— 
and thrift—had salvaged one of the riski- 
est of New Deal ventures. 


Rainbow’s End 


To the martial strains of Open the 
Door, Truman, 4,000 “senior citizens” 
marched on Congress last week to make 
their 10-year-old dream of $50-every- 
Thursday a reality. 

Except for Idaho’s Glen Taylor—he 
pledged his support to the non-martial 
strains of J love you as I never loved be- 
fore—the Townsend plan was no dream, 
but a nightmare to budget makers. Just as 
a starter it would dull the economy axe 
by $24.9 billion a year. 


Whispering Campaign 


At Broadway and 57th St. in New 
York City, several hundred U.S. citizens 
of all races and colors make daily world- 
wide broadcasts in a score of languages. 

They are the State Department’s 
Voice of America, telling America’s story 
—and the story of democracy’s fight 
against the forces out to destroy it. 

But compared to the Voice of Mos- 
cow, the Department’s few daily programs 
are a mere whisper. In more than 50 lan- 
guages and dialects, the Russians are work- 
ing at it 24 hours a day. 

News Service. In addition to the 
“Voice,” to give the truth to a confused 
world the Department sends a daily file of 
U.S, and world news to all U.S. embassies. 
It is the same news gathered by the Asso- 
ciated Press, the United Press and the 
International News Service. 

In 57 foreign countries the Depart- 
ment maintains 75 libraries circulating 
American literature, documentary films 
and photo exhibits. To Russia goes the il- 
lustrated Life-like magazine Amerika. 
Limited by the Kremlin to 60,000 copies 
a month, news-hungry Russian readers pay 
black market prices for a single page. 

But at best, these efforts are puny 
compared to the opposition’s, The Russian 





radio beams to France, Italy, the Balkans 
and the Near East charges that the U.S. 
is on an imperialistic march. Moscow also 
distributes newspapers, preaching the doc- 
trine of Red “salvation.” In France alone 
Russian libraries outnumber the 75 the 
U.S. maintains in all countries. 

The State Department’s foreign in- 
formation program—an offshoot of the old 
Office of War Information which died in 
1945 works on the principle: “Tell the 
truth and play it straight.” 

Moscow, however, doesn’t play that 
way. Day after day it bombards its audi- 
ence with distorted versions of “news.” 

Moscow “news” is a war of words— 
against America. On June 26, for example, 
Radio Moscow broadcast that the U.S. 
boom is playing out. A crisis is growing. 
The Marshall Plan is an attempt to ex- 
pand U.S. exports. 

@ @ Hoover, Vandenberg, Dulles, Du 
Pont and Standard Oil are trying to dis- 
rupt U.S. collaboration with peaceable na- 
tions. 

It quoted American Communist Par- 
ty leader Foster calling on the U.S. masses 
to create a united front against monopoly 
and fascism, cited as an example the min- 
ers’ protest strike against the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

On the China situation, Moscow said 
under anti-Soviet propaganda the Nan- 
king government is receiving from the 
U.S. a $500 million loan. . 

Money Talks. Although the House 
finally passed a bill to continue the service, 
the Senate Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommends only $13 million to pay for it. 
The State Department wants $37 million 
—$6 million for new equipment overseas 
and $31 million to run its programs. 

Rep. Karl Mundt (R.-S.D.), who is 
sponsoring the bill, thinks the Senate will 
pass it and increase the appropriation, pos- 
sibly to $20 million. Mundt says this is 
enough to finance a “partially effective” 
program. If the Senate fails to vote the 
Mundt bill, the program will die July 1. 











If there is no action before the end of the 
session, the program will probably be con- 
tinued under “a suspension of the rules.” 

If the $13 million figure stands, here’s 
what the State Department must do: 

@ @ Cut down daily broadcasts to all 
countries, including Russia. 

@ @ Close American libraries in 55 of 
the 75 foreign locations, cutting off in- 
formation to 4 million foreigners. 

e e Bring home 960 of the program’s 
1,200 overseas employes, 

e @ Cut the audience seeing its docu- 
mentary movies from 10 million to 1 mil- 
lion. 

e @ Eliminate the daily wireless bul- 
letin to the embassies, 

e @ Halt plans for new relay stations 
in Africa which would push the “voice” 
farther behind the iron curtain, 

Opponents charge the program (1) 
has little or no effect, and (2) is run by 
Communists and “pinks.” 

Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton denies this. All State Department 
employes, he says, are caftefully screened 
by the FBI. 

Benton admits, however, that he needs 
more money to hire good men; that Con- 
gress must make the service permanent be- 
fore competent help will come in. 


The Poisonous Ohio 


If lyricist Ballard McDonald could 
have looked at the “Beautiful Ohio” 
through a microscope, the words he wrote 
for the song might have been different. 

Witnesses at Congressional hearings 
on a clean-up campaign for America’s riv- 
ers cited the Ohio as Horrible Example 
No. 1. “An open sewer” was one of the 
milder descriptions used. 

“The citizens of Cincinnati,” said 
Hudson Biery, chairman of the Ohio Val- 
ley anti-pollution commission, “are vitally 
concerned in cleaning up the Ohio, because 
we refine this sewage and drink it. 

“Within the 20 mile limits of the Cin- 
cinnati pool, created by the locks and 
dams, we daily dump more than 100 mil- 
lion gallons of untreated sewage, human 
and industrial. It’s a vile-smelling and 
ugly mess.” 

The pollution, he said, is equivalent 
to “dropping a dead horse in the river 
every three minutes.” Water from the 





Wide World, Acme 


AMERICA'S VOICE. Mund? and Marshall want more projects like the State Department's magazine Amerika. (SEE: Whispering Campaign) 
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Ohio used by some smaller communities, 
he said, has a bacteria count of 150,000. 
Scientists call 5,000 the danger point. 

Other witnesses told similar if not 
quite so noisome stories about other U.S. 
streams. 

Cleanup—Someday. Then argu- 
ments were in support of bills authorizing 
the Federal treasury to finance up to one- 
third of an annual expenditure of $300 
million to fight river pollution. 

For the first few years, the Public 
Health Service would be limited to per- 
suasion to get action by states, localities 
and industries guilty of polluting rivers. 
But after a fixed period of grace, the 
Surgeon General could begin to enforce 
ati-pollution measures. 

Prospects were, though, that Congress 
wouldn’t look favorably on launching so 
expensive an undertaking now. Likeliest 
compromise would be a moderate appro- 
priation of $2 million for the Surgeon 
General to do research and planning, leav- 
ing the work itself up to localities and 
industries. And’ there was little hope of 
getting action on even that much this year. 


~~ 


Present Indicative 


At the height of the Senate debate on 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Act a weighty 
question of terminology arose. 

Said Sen. Ives: Mr. President, I do 
not want it understood in this body that I 
indicated or intended to indicate in my 
remarks that this bill has all the matter 
with it which the Senator from Oregon 
would indicate I may have indicated. 


WAA’s Worst Bargain 


Groggy from Congressional battering, 
the War Assets Administration is being 
set up for a blow that may be the knock- 
out. 

The “one-two” comes this time from 
Rep. Ross Rizley’s (R.-Okla.) subcommit- 
tee investigating surplus property disposal. 
To deliver it, Rizley has his own Joe 
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Louis—aggressive young lawyer Joseph 
C. Lewis who served in Italy during World 
War II as a plain clothes detective. 

Lewis, associate counsel for the com- 
mittee, now has an almost air-tight case 
proving that a bad WAA sales contract for 
nuts and bolts cost the Government $15- 
18 million which could have been saved. 

The waste which Lewis has bared be- 
gan last spring when WAA officials got 
worried over their inventories. Sales were 
going badly. Yet WAA dodged seeking 
advice from the nut and bolt manufac- 
turers. 

Enter Palmer. Instead the agency 
grabbed up an offer Apr. 8, 1946, from 
the Palmer Bolt & Nut Co., a firm hastily 
organized only three days earlier by a 
group of Detroit businessmen. This con- 
tract bound WAA to sell to Palmer its 
entire stock on hand—including even 
scarce aircraft material which had cost 
the Government $6.000 a ton. WAA’s 
price: $22.50 a long ton (2.240 pounds). 

WAA set the price to Palmer only a 
shade above prevailing scrap steel prices 
without knowing: 

ee How much actually was scrap 
steel, but “guessing” about 75%. 

e e How much was usable material, 
worth at the time $233 a ton. 

@ @e How much was brass, bronze or 
copper scrap, valued at $172 to $205 a 
ton. 

Three days before the contract was 
signed, word of it leaked to Herman H. 
Lind in Cleveland. Lind, who heads a 
trade association of 50 nut and bolt manu- 
facturers, quickly telephoned WAA official 
Robert Haggerty (former head of hard- 
ware division, now regional director for 
Detroit), told him it was a “ridiculous 
price and a ridiculous deal.” A Philadel- 
phia firm, which a few weeks before had 
started buying WAA nuts and bolts dt $60 
a ton, “begged” Haggerty to reconsider. 
Their chief complaint: WAA had never 
advertised for bids on the material. 

In February, pressured by its re- 
gional directors, WAA negotiated a new 





NUTS AND BOLTS. To Rizley, these didn't look like scrap. (SEE: WAA's Worst Bargain) 
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contract. For the first time it limited the 
amount Palmer could buy—a generous 
45,000 tons. The price stayed at $22.50, 
although by then steel scrap was netting 
$35 a ton on the market. 

About March, WAA got word that 
Rizley’s committee had its eye on the deal. 
It suddenly froze deliveries of nuts and 
bolts to Palmer. 

Prosperous Palmer. Rizley’s in- 
vestigators discovered Palmer had paid 
only $1.8 million for material which had 
cost the Government $35.2 million. How 
much profit did the company make? 
Palmer says about $1.1 million. But the 
committee suspects it may be much high- 
er, is auditing Palmer’s books to find out. 
Backing up its suspicions are witnesses 
who will swear that: 

1) Probably not more than 25% of 
the material Palmer bought was scrap. 

2) Of 5.711 tons Palmer got in the 
Philadelphia region, 701 tons were brass, 
aluminum and copper, with a market 
price of more than $140,000. Palmer paid 
only $1,577.25 for it. 

3) One New York firm alone bought 
30,000 tons of material from Palmer for 
about $1.8 million—$6o a ton. 

4) A Cleveland concern contracted 
with Palmer for 500.000 pounds of alu- 
minum rivets at 115¢ a pound—1o¢ more 
a pound than Palmer paid. 

Daily the evidence stacked higher. It 
was becoming apparent that War Assets 
had made a very bad bargain indeed for 
the Government. Main question in the 
minds of committee members: Why? 


Colossal Show Cause 


It was the most colossal—the most 
stupendous—the most hair-raising—Fed- 
eral Trade Commission complaint in movie 
history. 

After years of freedom to plug their 
films with “anything-goes-if-it’s-clean” 
ballyhoo, movie moguls are face to face 
with a new censor. FTC says the United 
Artists must “show cause” why it should 
not “cease and desist” its advertising for 
The Life and Death of Colonel Blimp, a 
re-released British picture. 

United Artists, says FTC, is adver- 
tising this well-worn celluloid with critics’ 
plaudits of five years back—before the 
movie was cut almost in half. 

Chaos! FTC has moved before 
against small producers who make movies 
for sales promotion. But this is its first 
attempt to ink out entertainment movie 
ads. If United Artists loses the case, the 
principle could change the whole face of 
America. 

Down might come circus posters like 
“The greatest show in the universe.” In 
their place might go billboards for “The 
23rd biggest circus in the United States.” 
Duel in the Sun might be censored into a 
more honest name, say, Lust in the Dust. 

“Nonsense,” says gruff FTC Com- 
missioner Ewin Davis, who denies he’s out 
to start a precedent. “We don’t object to 
mere puffing. But we do object when some- 
one says a horse is 16 hands high when 
he’s only 14.” The distinction might be 
too subtle for Hollywood’s press agents. 
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Midsummer New Year 


Uncle Sam has just finished balancing 
his books for the annual accounting, due 
at the end of the fiscal year, midnight, 
June 30. 

For practically all administrative pur- 
poses, the Government ignores the Janu- 
ary to December calendar and operates 
from July 1 to June 30. 

Many factors favor the system, which 
is as old as the Government itself, though 
the fiscal “New Years Day” was changed 
in 1842 from Oct. 1 to July 1. 


Originally, when Congress convened 
during the first week in December, Oct. 1 
was fixed to give the executive depart- 
ments time to prepare reports to Congress 
covering the previous 12 months, In 1842, 
the date was moved back to July 1 to allow 
more time for these reports. When the 
Norris “lame duck” amendment to the 
Constitution was adopted nearly 20 years 
ago, pushing Congress’ convention date 
up into January, the fiscal year was left 
unchanged. Executive departments’ formal 
reports to Congress now lag six months 
behind the period of time they cover. 

But that slight disadvantage is offset 
in other ways, As it does for many pri- 
vate corporations, the fiscal year runs in 
sequence through the busiest months of 
the year—from September to April. 

They Can’t Wait. And finally, the 
fiscal year system makes the Government 
budgeting procedure easier. A “new year” 
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White House Whatnots 


Harry Truman is challenging the 


Champion in 
desk gadgets. 
he late President Roosevelt broke 
all records in making his desk resem- 
ble a souvenir counter in a Gifte 
Shoppe, though only a small fraction of 
the flood of gifts he received found a 
place on it. Top picture shows the White 
House desk during the FDR regime. 


collecting Presidential 
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As Senator from Missouri, Tru- 
man prided himself on his neat and un- 
cluttered desk—a trait he took with 
him to the White House two years ago 
(center picture). 

But after two years, the Presi- 
dential desk is again loaded down (bot- 
tom picture). Truman’s favorite seems 
to be toy donkeys, There’s not much 
room left for free-swinging penmanship. 








hardly begins before fiscal planners begin 
work on spending for the next. The first 
six months (the last six of the calendar 
year) are spent in planning; the last six 
(the first of the calendar year) in getting 
the money appropriated. Thus Congress, 
meeting early in the year, has the advan- 
tage of latest possible revisions of esti- 
mates in appropriating funds. 


Double Duty 


Maj. Gen. Joe Byron, now back with 
his shoe and leather business at Hagers- 
town, Md., was recently elected a member 
of the National Executive Board of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

During the war his job was to stock 
and direct Army PXs around the world. 
This tidy merchandising and supervising 
task kept him on the go for some 190,000 
miles. 

One rare evening his younger son 
came home with two other lads in tow. 

“Dad, our scoutmaster has been 
drafted. We want you to be our new one.” 

The general explained his far-flung 
duties and frequent absences. 

“Yeah, but we want you for our 
scoutmaster!”’ 

“There were those boys—one of them 
my own, I couldn’t say no! But trying 
to do that job well turned out to be my 
toughest wartime assignment!” 


. 


Sidewalk Solomon 


The bus driver was having a rugged 
day. He had spent the morning explaining 
to passengers that the Capital Transit Co. 
(Washington’s transportation system) had 
won a fare boost. No longer were three- 
for-a-quarter tokens any good, The fare 
was now 1o¢ straight. 

eWith still half a day to go, he pulled 
up at a stoplight on 18th st., one of the 
Capital’s main arteries. A resolute-look- 
ing passenger stepped aboard, dropped a 
token in the coin box, 

The driver shook his head, wiped his 
sweaty forehead and tried to remain calm. 
He told his story again. 

Old Story. The passenger nodded 
his approval. Sure, he understood, Every- 
thing else had gone up, why not bus fares? 
But before he’d put a dime in the box he 
wanted his token back. 

“Oh, no,” said the driver shaking his 
head. “You get your token back when you 
put a dime in the box.” 

The passenger shook his head. ‘Nope, 
buddy, I want my token back first.” 

“Not until you put in the dime,” said 
the driver pointing at the box. “And don’t 
call me buddy.” 

“When I get my token back, I'll put 
in the dime,” said the passenger folding 
his arms, 

Just then a policeman knocked on the 
door. The driver exploded. The cop, when 
he finally understood the story, looked at 
the driver, then looked at the passenger. 
Then he looked back at the piled-up traf- 
fic. It was too hot to argue. He reached 
in his pocket, pulled out a dime, dropped 
it in the box and with a jerk of his thumb 
motioned for the driver to go ahead. 
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Slowdown 


Their new dresses swishing, two 
elderly ladies flounced to. their seats in 
the House gallery. After thanking the 
usher audibly, they buckled down to some 
good old female conversation, completely 
ignoring the proceedings going on below. 

Finally, in desperation, a white- 
haired gentleman immediately behind 
tapped one of them on the shoulder with 
his walking cane. 

“Sh-h-h-h,” he said. 

Both gave him a hard look, but shut 
up like clams. For more than an hour 
they looked straight ahead, listening to 
the Congressional debate, saying not a 
word. Then the first lady leaned over, 
whispering behind her fan: 

“Have you noticed that page with the 
glasses down there? Every time his Con- 
gressman gives him a note he dashes out 
like mad, but as soon as he reaches the 
door he slows up to a snail’s pace.” 

The second lady replied: “Oh, he 
probably works for a Democrat and figures 
it doesn’t matter anyway.” 


Bloom’s Luck 


When the House voted to sustain 
Truman’s veto of the tax reduction bill, it 
cost Rep, Sol. Bloom (D.-N.Y.) a dollar. 

Sitting next to ex-actress Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas, Democratic Congresswom- 
an from California, Bloom leaned over and 
whispered something to her just before 
the vote began. Mrs. Douglas nodded, 
fumbled through her pocketbook, finally 
pulled out a dollar bill. She put it down 
on the seat beside her, Bloom pulled out 
his dollar and covered it. 

When the vote was concluded and the 
House had failed to override the veto, 
Mrs. Douglas laughingly picked up the 
money. Bloom, a gallant loser, smiled 


broadly and kissed her hand. 
It was obvious that in Bloom’s opin- 
ion it was the best dollar he’d ever spent. 


Wide World 


CLOSE BET. Congresswoman Douglas won, but 
so did loser Sol Bloom. (SEE: Bloom's Luck) 
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Along The American Way 


Truth Can Defend U. S. 


The way to get rid of a bad law, 
it has long been said, is to enforce it. 
Likewise one way to endanger a good 
idea is to make a mess of its execution. 

International ignorance about the 
United States, we have belatedly real- 
ized, is phenomenal. Worse than that, 
falsehoods about our country are indus- 
triously circulated. That “something 
ought to be done” has been pretty gen- 
erally agreed. 

The President assigned funds to 
the State Department, which seemed 
the logical agency to do something, and 
William Benton, a successful former ad- 
vertising man, now an Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, was told to do it. Per- 
haps some of his work was well done. 
Nevertheless, the radio “Voice of 
America” has received sharp criticism. 
The traveling art exhibit, made up of 
such stupid pictures as one of a circus 
fat lady, provoked ridicule. Certainly 
it did not tell foreigners what America 
really is like. Congress has come near 
to cutting off all funds for the purpose 
because a good idea was badly carried 
out, 

* * * 

Americans dare not forget that 
the U.S. is now the only rich ‘and free 
spot in a perilous totalitarian world. 
Nor that exceedingly few people else- 
where have any true conception of free- 
dom. They do not know how good it is. 
They do not know that America’s pro- 
ductiveness is the result of freedom. 

Russia, whose acts can only be 
understood to aim at world conquest 
by ideas or force, or both, persists in 
telling outrageous lies about the United 
States. Russian propaganda misrepre- 
sents facts, distorts motives, and chal- 
lenges any inclination to believe in the 
good faith of this country. We are re- 
ported to be imperialists bent on en- 
slaving and exploiting the rest of the 
world. 

A friend lately back from Europe 
told of seeing canned goods with Rus- 
sian labels being passed to hungry Ital- 
jans as bounty from Russia. But on the 
bottoms in the tin were the initials 
“USA.” This was UNRRA or other 
food from America on which the Rus- 
sians had managed to lay hands before 
it reached those who needed it. 

Gen. Eisenhower told a House 
Committee that Russian army officers 
bragged about the quality and per- 
formance of their Russian-made jeeps. 
Their government has not let them 
know that these were lend-lease jeeps 
from America. 

The chances for a war against the 
United States are greater when people 
overseas believe only evil or error 
about this country. 





by Wheeler McMillen 





Pathfinder 


McMILLEN. “Propaganda—so what?” 


Correct information about Amer- 
ica can defend our peace on one of the 
front lines. Plenty of foreigners dis- 
play great eagerness to know more 
about the U.S. Observers report that 
wherever the “American Libraries” 
have been opened, people wait in line 
for a chance to enter and read. 

The true story of the U.S, can not 
be told abroad without telling some of 
the story of freedom. The facts about 
freedom supply a powerful antidote to 
the promises of communism, 

x * &* 


Freedom has proved its case. 
Free people can produce enough to eat, 
wear and enjoy. We know that. 

Communism has not yet proved 
that it can do more than to distribute 
poverty. 

Why should not freedom be “sold” 
to people everywhere just as aggres- 
sively as communism, a much inferior 
product, is being sold? 

Objection has been made that if 
our government promotes an educa- 
tional program abroad it will engage in 
“propaganda.” So what? If propagan- 
da is a weapon for self-defense, let’s 
use it! Our propaganda needs to be 
only the truth. 

It now looks as though the Senate 
may approve the Mundt bill or other 
steps to enable the truth about the 
United States to be spread overseas, 

When the world-wide issues are 
freedom versus tyranny, productivity 
versus conquest, plenty versus poverty 
—when our own freedom and our own 
plenty are at stake—common sense de- 
mands that America tell its story in 
every practicable form. Could we af- 
ford not to tell it? 

Common sense also requires that 
when money is so spent, it be handled 
efficiently. 











HROUGH the great coniferous for- 

ests, skirting the shores of Lake Win- 
nibigoshish in mid-Minnesota, echoed 
snatches of a gentle Danish folk-saying. 

Swiftly it traveled across vast acres 
of wet cornfields. It sped north to Canada, 
south to Texas and Arizona, east to New 
York’s Broadway and west to the Presidio 
just outside San Francisco to swell into a 
triumphant chorus this nation had long 
waited to shout—and to hear: 

Solen varmer jorden og skaenker os 
en smuk sommer—‘The sun warms the 
earth and gives us a beautiful summer.” 

Not since before the war could so 
many people look across their continent; 
measure the blessings of peace; then pin- 
dot their maps and say: This is where 
we'll go this summer. Some 75 million 
Americans’ harsh memories of four-gal- 
lons-of-gas-a-week, troop-filled trains and 
buses, and priority plane seats will give 
way to great chunks of joy and happiness, 
too long postponed. 

Many of these millions, who some- 
time between now and Labor Day will 
leave back-stoop vacation notes for their 
milkman, will re-discover that California 
is more than a great producer of war 
planes. From Miami to Cape Cod other 
millions will feel the col! slap of salty air, 
without shuddering at the same time for 
fear of torpedoes, sea raiders, depth 
charges. Still more millions will loaf along 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Nebraska road- 
ways—through the great inland from New 
Orleans to Chicago—and for the first time 
in nearly a decade get belly-laughs from 
Burma-Shave’s silly jingles. 

Some future historian, who may think 
hooking a wall-eyed pike or curling bare 
toes around cool, soggy wads of sand rates 
a place in his notes, may record the sum- 
mer of 1947 as the time the U.S. revived 
a great national custom—the two-week 
vacation, ~ 

For more than half of the estimated 
75 million vacationers will cram their holi- 
day into exactly two weeks off—with pay. 
These men and women, and their families, 
will drop into scattered gas stations, hot 
dog stands, railroad tills, hotel cash boxes 
and steamship offices more than $10 billion 
—the biggest sum the nation has ever 
spent on fun in a single season. 

Although more trains, buses, planes 
and private cars will carry travelers to 
more hotels, motor courts and camps than 
at any time since Pearl Harbor, seeing 
America comfortably will still take a good 
deal of ingenuity. Because this year’s in- 
creased number of vacationers more than 
offsets new facilities, some 15 million gad- 
abouts will have to bunk with in-laws 
or remote cousins, just as they did a year 
ago. 

The farsighted ones who made early 
hotel reservations will find prices have 
risen 15% to 20%. Double rooms will cost 
between $6 and $10. The once-economical 
motor courts are also inching into the 
high price brackets with rates averaging 
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Vacation, 


Straight 
Ahead 





from $2 to $6 a person. And a budget- 
bound vacationer who used to spend $1.50 
a day for food will be lucky if he can do 
it now for $3. Food prices are up 80% 
in most vacation regions. 

The travelers may also run into dif- 
ficulties getting to their favorite vacation 
spots. Railroads’ hopes to have 3,000 new 
passenger coaches rolling by this summer 
fizzled into only 600. While air lines and 
bus lines have boosted their services, they 
don’t have enough seats to fill all reserva- 
tion requests. The highways will be 
jammed with 20 million private autos, 
many so old they can only limp from one 
repair garage to another. And unless 
would-be sailors bought their ocean or lake 
steamer berths months ago they can put 
off practicing deck games until next year. 
About the only rest-seekers absolutely 
sure of perfect accommodations are those 
whose vacation plans begin in their living 
rooms and end on their own back porches. 

Despite all these obstacles, nothing 
seems big enough to stop a mass migra- 
tion of Americans, intent on renewing 
their feel for one of the lands in the 
world where travel is a search for fun; 
not flight from fear or want. Once again 
names like Yellowstone National Park, 
Old Faithful, redwoods, dude _ ranches, 
Sea Island, Lake George and the Thou- 
sand Islands are more than sounds accom- 
panying a John R. Fitzpatrick travelogue. 
Even saucy billboards will be a welcome 
sight. 


The East goes West 


Because no travel restrictions other 
than space shortages exist, millions will 
take roaming vacations this year. While 
every resort area will play host to ca- 
pacity crowds, the Far West and New 
England will get the lion’s share. Rail- 
roads, travel agencies, bus lines and motor 
clubs say Southerners will invade New 
England. Down Easters, Pennsylvanians, 
Ohioans, New Yorkers and Virginians get 
their travel tips from Horace Greeley. The 
bulk of the north middle-west vacation- 
bound will head for the Great Lakes. 

The National Parks, principally those 
in the West, expect to top more than 10 
million visitors, 20% more than last year’s 
peak, Other traditional ports of call for 
tourists—Hoover dam, Grand Coulee dam, 
the great national forests, the Columbia 
river valley—also expect business to in- 
crease about a fifth. 

The lush woodlands of Vermont’s and 
New Hampshire’s Green and White moun- 
tains will be summer home for thousands 
of campers and fishermen. And _ the 
beaches that run from Massachusetts’ 
Cape Cod nearly as far north as Porto- 
bello, Me., may easily become a seaside 
river of sun-tan lotion. 

New York and Pennsylvania forestry 
officials report record-breaking requests 
for camp sites, prompted, probably, by the 
high costs of other kinds of vacations. 


PATHFINDER 
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IN CARS. Tourists who spurn hotels can stay at comfortable mo- 
tor courts, enjoy country air and good sleep at $2-$6 a night. 


And O. Henry’s Bagdad by the Hudson— 
New York City—will be mecca for more 
pilgrims than ever before; an estimated 
600,000 visitors daily. 

The South’s campaign to sell winter 
resorts as summer vacation spots is pay- 
ing off, Florida’s newly established Ever- 
glades National’ Park has helped boost 
this year’s estimate of tourists 30% over 
the 1.5 million visitors last year. And the 
Department of Commerce says twice as 
many water travelers will sail down the 
inland waterways as did in 1946. 

Of the 75 million travelers to these 
and other resort regions, nearly 60 million 


will go in their own cars. Of the $10 bil- 
lion to be spent this summer on all kinds 
of travel, auto tourists will account for 
$6 billion. Though the American Automo- 
bile Association says motor travel costs 
will nearly double last year’s—gasoline is 
up about three cents a gallon—the aver- 
age vacation trip will be 3,500 miles, close 
to 1,000 miles more than a year ago, It 


will take about 24 days, about a week, 


longer than in 1946. To stretch their trips 
in the face of increased costs most motor- 
ists will “roam,” travel less miles a day, 
live mainly in motor camps (there are now 
35,000 in U.S.; about twice as many as in 





IN BUSES. Veteran travelers say the South and West can be 
seen best from a bus window, especially one of the 1947 models. 


pre-war days) and, in a pinch, sleep in 
their cars. 

About 9% of the vacationers will go 
by rail, andthe bulk of these seem to be 
the so-called luxury trade. Pullman ticket 
sales are far outdistancing coach sales. 
Railroads report many passengers are tak- 
ing their cars along (average freight 
charge is $100) and plan combined rail 
and auto vacations, Heaviest flow of train 
traffic is toward the West, and most of it 
originates in the Midwest. 

Major bus lines, now equipped with 
a few sleeper buses, are carrying about 

(Continued on page 25) 





ON FOOT, Thousands of hardy vacationers will trudge many milés to enjoy sand-blended meals, hour-old fish, and life under the stars. 
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CALIFORNIA. San Francisco offers Fisherman’s Wharf, cable cars, the Golden Gate and the Bay Bridge, while to the south Los Angeles 
has sunny beaches, luxurious night clubs. In Hollywood the curious traveler can see his favorite celluloid star as a real life person. 


ARIZONA. Dude ranches have hundreds of gentle nags ready to thrill thousands of horsemen who will go there to “cow-punch.” 
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Vacation (continued) 


5% of the travelers. As in pre-war days 
most vacation passengers will tour the 
South and the Southwest, where dude 
ranches are booming. 

Although the airlines will transport 
but 2%-of this year’s vacationers, western 
air lines already report a backlog of 3,500 
unfilled reservation requests, Pan Ameri- 
can and United Airlines are booked solid 
throughout the summer on flights to Ha- 
wail. 

About the only extensive foreign 
travel this year will be to Canada and 
Mexico. More than 20 million are ex- 
pected to visit every part of Canada from 
New Castle, New Brunswick, to the Rock- 
ies. Mexico is chiefly a winter attraction, 
but Mexico City expects a large flow from 
the North late in the summer. And except 
for one first class steamer—the Argentina, 
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WATER VACATION. Secretaries or debutantes can sail the rivers, lakes or 
oceans this summer in comfort for as little as $100, as much as $3,000. 





already booked to the gunwales—about all 
that now ply the Caribbean are freighters 
which can carry, at the most, 12 passen- 
gers each, 


U.S.—Not Europe 


The “Grand Tour” to Europe is still 
little more than a gleam in the eyes of 
Cook’s Tour agents. Europe is not yet 
ready for American tourists. Contrary to 
earlier advertising, England has only a 
few hotels capable of handling extra guests 
and most of the space goes to business 
men and diplomatic representatives, 
France is as bad, or worse, off, particu- 
larly for food. 

The few who do get to Europe will 
be able to tour only Switzerland, Scandi- 
navia and the Low Countries. There, they 
will find living costs have jumped 50% 
over last year; that a room and three 





ROMANTIC MEXICO. Returning Americans say “si si” when 
asked if they enjoyed Chapultepec’s Floating Gardens. 


meals in the most moderate hotel will cost 
between $15 and $20 a day. Of the total 
Americans will spend on travel, only $250 
million will go to foreign nations, includ- 
ing ship tickets, ranging from $550, first 
class, on the Queen Elizabeth to $160, 
tourist, on the Mauretania. In the Pacific 
only the Matsonia, still scarred with the 
initials of thousands of marines, will make 
three runs to Hawaii. 

For these reasons _ travel-hungry 
Americans will spend their vacation money 
discovering America. For the first time 
since 1939 some will hear again the 
squeal of Kansas shoat. They will know 
again what weather-beaten barns, plas- 
tered with old political signs, look like. 
From the lush greenness of New England’s 
tight little farms to the chalky dryness of 
the great American Desert they will wan- 
der; and learn that the weave of the 
nation has not changed. 





B. & O. RR, Tourist Court Journal, Greyhound, N. ¥. S. Conservation Dept., Southern Pacific RR, American Airlines, General Motors, Pathfinder 


ON LAND, ON SEA, AND IN THE AIR. It’s a super-tourist this year, out to spend $100 million each day between now and Labor Day, 
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AUTO—MAKERS ARE SPENDING twice as much for research as in pre-war years. Main 
short-term objectives: automatic gearshift and transmission, improved 
heating and ventilation, more efficient engine, lower manufacturing 
costs. 


SPORTING GOODS MANUFACTURERS expect to sell about $595 million worth of 35 
lines annually from 1947 to 1950. Top-ranking lines: cartridges, $81 
million; shotguns, $19 million; rifles, $17 million; bicycles, $79 
million; outboard motors, $30 million; fishing rods and reels, $22 
million; and golf clubs, $18 million. 


seasons, but few know it. “Three distinct ee: ice a 
fall and winter gasolines—-save seasonal worries. Summer fuel is made 
less volatile so it will not vaporize in the tank and cause stalling. 
Winter fuel is more volatile to give quick-starting vaporization for a 
cold engine. 


NEW ENGLAND FISHING INDUSTRY is organizing to stop depletion of its fish re- 
sources. It wants legislation to set aside areas at sea as breeding 
grounds only and to prohibit the taking of baby fish below a minimum 
size set by U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


GOV. M. C. WALLGREN OF WASHINGTON hopes to transplant Maine lobsters to coastal 
waters of his state. Answers Fisheries Commissioner Reid of Maine: 
"We don't want the West Coast competing with our lobster business. 
We'll send the Governor all he wants to eat—but none for transplant- 
ing." 

A NEW GERMICIDE, based on an Army-Navy formula, destroys practically all kinds 
of bacteria without boiling or heating. Almost odorless, tasteless 
and non-toxic to humans, it can be used for rinsing dishes, cutlery 
and glassware——an ounce to four gallons of warm or cold water. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVISERS have persuaded radio manufacturers their slogan "a 
radio in every room" was too blunt. Makers think this will be easier 
to take: "Radio for everyone . . . everywhere." 


FIRST NATION-WIDE TELEVISION NETWORK should be in operation before 1950. RCA's 
president David Sarnoff predicts television will some day revolution- 
ize the movie industry's distribution methods by transmitting films 
to many theaters at the same time. 


170,000 FIRMS QUIT BUSINESS in 1946, less than half the pre-war mortality rate. 
“Half died from "natural" causes such as illness or old age of the pro- 
prietor. The other half failed due to these main causes: shortage of 
competent employes, increased labor costs, lack of customers, lack of 
capital, rent increases, inability to get equipment or repairs. 


STEEL INDUSTRY SALES TOPPED $5 BILLION last year. After operating costs about 
2.5 billion was left. Of this employes got 88% and stockholders 63%, 
while 53% was set aside for reserves. 


LIVELIEST OIL BOOM in Canada's history, with 10 major companies taking part, is 
now:‘under way as a result of a strike by Imperial Oil, Ltd. at Leduc, 
16 miles south of Edmonton. It is doubly important to Canada, second 
only to the U.S. in oil consumption, because she has been backward in 
driving test wells and now must import at high transportation costs. 


CURLY CINNAMON STICKS, scarce as black pepper during the war, are plentiful 
again. More than 20 million pounds have come from the Far East since 
imports started last year. 


WHOLE CANNED TOMATOES are being edged out of the market by tomato purees, 

, ~~ pastes and sauces. Reasons: (1) Women find concentrates more econom— 
ical and convenient; (2) canning whole tomatoes requires more hand 
labor than concentrates: and (3) concentrates require less scarce tin 
plate. 


BREAD THAT STAYS FRESH LONGER, possibly twice as long as ordinary bread, will 








be produced by use of a new starch-stabilizer "Merj 45." Bakers will 
use $ pound of stabilizer to 100 pounds of flour. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Candy Gripes 


General Foods vice president Thomas 
M. Rector last fortnight urged the Na- 
tional Confectioners Association to invest 
in research, Object: improvement in their 
products so dentists can tell mothers candy 
doesn’t cause tooth decay, so nutritionists 
will praise it, so physicians will prescribe 
it in children’s diets. 

Some manufacturers objected. When 
nutritional values are stepped up by add- 
ing proteins, minerals and vitamins, they 
said, candy may taste the way it sounds— 
like a doctor’s prescription. One manufac- 
turer asked: ‘““Who’s going to buy his best 
girl a nice fancy box of vitamins?” 

At present, candy makers are con- 
cerned about the public’s three main 
gripes: 

1) Even high-priced candy in boxes 
doesn’t taste as good as before the war. 
Makers admit a change in taste, blame it 
on increased use of fruits, nuts, and 
cereals made necessary by the scarcity of 
cocoa beans. 

2) Prices are too high. Manufac- 
turers say this is because nuts and fruits 
cost more than sugar and cocoa beans used 
to. Moreover, newcomers in the candy 
field went in for expensive, fancy pack- 
ages and older manufacturers had to fol- 
low suit. The industry has a price gripe of 
its own: It sells jellybeans to wholesalers 
for 18¢ or 19¢ a pound, but the public is 
asked—and pays—S8o¢ a pound. 

3) The candy is stale. Manufactur- 
ers sympathize, but say they can’t do any- 
thing about it. Wholesalers and retailers 
stocked up with candy put out by new 
firms before the well-known brands got 
back on the market. Now branded candy 
is being held back—and getting stale— 
while inferior goods are sold. 


Trains of Tomorrow 


A silvery-blue streak began to move. 
Soon a voice came over the speaker: ‘This 
train is making 68 miles an hour.” 

Railway officials and reporters knew 
the General Motors Train of Tomorrow 
could hit 110 mph. Even so, they looked 
at one another incredulously. For at bet- 
ter than a mile-a-minute they were mov- 
ing with effortless ease; there was no 
clanging, bumpiness or sidesway; the train 
rolled as smoothly as the finest motor car 
on a new cement road. 

G. M.’s train, setting new standards 
of beauty, luxury and speed, is one of 
many good omens for rail travellers, Last 
fortnight railway car and equipment mak- 
ers exhibited at an Atlantic City railroad 
convention some improvements that will 
make good this promise: Tomorrow’s 
trains could ride more smoothly on rough 
tracks than today’s ride on the smoothest. 

The Budd Co. of Philadelphia put on 
exhibition a combination truck, disc wheels 
and brake system which will stop a train 
going 100 mph. in 2,000 feet without a 
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jerk. Other new Budd devices included: 

e @ A dual spring system. One set of 
springs matches the elasticity of auto 
tires; the other acts like a car’s steel 
springs. 

e @ Swing hangers which permit lat- 
eral as well as vertical springs, smoothing 
out sidesway. 

ee A revolutionary master drawing 
room with berths for four people, two 
showers and two toilets. It can be con- 
verted into two two-passenger rooms, 

e eA super-comfort coach for 56 
passengers with rotating, reclining seats, 
adjustable leg rests, fluorescent lighting 
and lounges. 

Budd and other car builders are back- 
ing the same idea that prompted G. M.’s 
Train of Tomorrow—simply, that if trains 
are made attractive and comfortable 
enough, more people will travel by rail. 
G. M. has no intention of building rail- 
way cars to sell. It does build—and sell— 
Diesel-electric locomotives. 

Dome Cars Ordered. Orders are 
already flowing in for some of the most 
popular features of the Train of Tomor- 
row. Budd for instance, has orders for 50 
vista dome cars for the Burlington, Mis- 
souri Pacific and Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
roads. 

Class I roads have ordered more than 
2,400 cars on which work has not yet 
started. Some roads are considering can- 
celling such orders and substituting cars 
like those on the Train of Tomorrow. But 
chances are that nothing like the train it- 
self will be in service for at least five 
years because of costs. 

Railroadmen think 1947 will come 
close to the peacetime record for passenger 
miles (47 billion in 1920) and may exceed 
it. Even so the roads expect to lose about 
$100 million on this year’s passenger busi- 


ness. Reason: Since 1939 wage increases 
and material prices have jumped 60% 
while rates have increased only slightly. 

The eastern tour of the Train of To- 
morrow will end at Indianapolis on Aug. 7. 
Next fall it will visit eight big cities in 
western U.S. Last week G. M. said it 
would send the train on a full year’s tour 
of all U.S. towns big enough to have a 
railroad siding. The one exception: New 
York City, whose tunnels aren’t high 
enough to take the astra dome, which juts 
up two extra feet. 


Cooking With Radar 


Electronic stop-watch cooking—heat- 
less, odorless, greaseless—has arrived, 

Last week board chairman John L. 
Hennessy announced that Hotels Statler, 
Inc., will install Radaranges, made by the 
Raytheon Manufacturing Company, in 
three more hotels of the chain. 

The Radarange had already been 
tested in the Boston Statler. A small ma- 
chine, it looks like a refrigerator, cooks 
anything that can be baked or broiled, is 
most useful for making cooked-to-order 
meals. 

It can cook thick lamb chops with 
new peas and Hawaiian pineapple in 55 sec- 
onds. The same dish prepared by conven- 
tional cooking takes 25 minutes. Radarange 
cooks sirloin steak medium in 50 seconds, 
bakes lobster in 2 minutes, a large potato 
in 14 minutes, muffins and gingerbread in 
20 seconds, pops corn in 30 seconds. 

Statler management believes even- 
tually most hotel cooking will be done with 
Radaranges, but some wrinkles have to be 
ironed out. One of the main needs: bigger 
cooking units than the manufacturers can 
supply today. Another bother, steaks must 
be browned after they are radar-ed. 





TRAIN OF TOMORROW. Its day coach has soft seats, a stairway to the astra dome. 
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HARVEST TIME. Cows do the work of horses and tractors on German farms. (SEE: Stalemate . . .) 


Stalemate at Paris 


Russia runs true to form at Big 3 
conference called to draw up 
blueprint for Marshall Plan 


Outside the Foreign Ministry in Paris 
the thermometer. climbed to a sizzling 100. 
Inside, around the conference table in the 
Hall of Parrots, Russia supplied more heat. 

Britain’s Bevin, France’s Bidault and 
Russia’s Molotov had gathered to con- 
sider the Marshall Plan for U.S. helping 
prostrate Europe. But after three sessions 
it was certain this new Paris conference, 
like its predecessors, was destined to bear 
the monotonous footnote: Deadlocked by 
Russia. 

The Harvard Speech. Marshall’s 
directive, set forth in his speech on June 
5 at Harvard, had been simple, explicit, 
crystal-clear. He had invited Europe to 
draw up a balance sheet of needs and re- 
sources, prepare a blueprint for self-help, 
and inform Washington how the U.S. 
might best supply aid. 

Britain recognized the Marshall Plan 
for what it was—an unselfish attempt by 
the world’s wealthiest nation to help re- 
vive the economy of Europe that stands as 
the biggest barrier to world recovery. 
Britain, eager to become again one of the 
world’s biggest traders, had given a whole- 
hearted endorsement. 

France, despite closer ties to Russia 
through geography and a strong Com- 
munist Party, also endorsed the Marshall 
Plan. Italy, Switzerland, Belgium—and 
even Poland and Czechoslovakia, which 
rotate in the Sovict orbit—saw its merits, 
too. 

The Russi7ns had different ideas. Even 
before Molo.ov was invited to Paris, 
Pravda, the official newspaper of the Com- 
munist Party, let go with this haymaker: 
“Gen. Marshall’s pian is nothing more 
than an extension of President Truman’s 
plan for political pressure with dollars and 
a program for interference in the internal 
affairs of other states.” 
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Molotov came to Paris with a staff of 
go, making a great show of co-operation. 
Then, after three secret meetings, came a 
statement by Tass, the Russian news 
agency. It rejected an overall program for 
aid to Europe. It attacked the idea of 
continent-wide relief as violating individ- 
ual nations’ rights. It excluded Germany, 
buttress of Europe’s economy, from con- 
sideration under the Marshall Plan. Ger- 
many, Tass said, is the sole responsibility 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers, which 
because of Russian stubbornness, has not 
come close to settling the issue. 

Russia wanted to know how much the 
U.S. could afford. Bevin snorted: “How 
would the Soviet Union like it if she were 
asked for a blank check?” 

According to Plan. With the con- 
ference stalemated, Britain made plans to 
proceed according to schedule. France, 
even at the risk of offending the Kremlin, 
would have everything to gain by follow- 
ing through. So would other nations out- 
side the Soviet orbit. 

The U.S. too has much at stake. Con- 
tinuing economic misery in Europe could 
breed a U.S. depression, and swing most 
of Europe to communism. 

On the other hand, by trying to wreck 
the plan, Russia stands to lose her grip on 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and other satellite 
nations behind the iron curtain. 

For the first time since VE-day two 
years ago, western democracy had stepped 
into high gear against communism. Here 
were coal, power, lumber, freight cars and 
other needs to restore Europe’s factories 
for all nations who elect to fit their recov- 
ery into the dynamic pattern of a new, 
productive Europe. 

Molotov’s fearful “include me out” 
had not hurt the Marshall Plan. Indeed, 
the Secretary of State had expected Rus- 
sia’s “no,” when he declared at Harvard: 
“The program should be a joint one, 
agreed to by a number, zf not all European 
nations.” 

In seeking allies against the plan, Rus- 
sia had woefully little to offer. 





Black Days for Chiang 


The Chinese chief of staff strutted 
like a peacock that March day at Yenan. 
Gen. Chen Cheng’s army had taken the 
Communist capital after 10 years of try- 
ing. It made no difference to Chen that 
the Communists had pulled out with their 
forces virtually intact, leaving Yenan un- 
defended. To newsmen, he _ boasted: 
“We'll lick the Communists within three 
months.” 

The three months were up last week. 
And Chen’s March boast began to look like 
one of the year’s worst guesses. Far from 
being defeated, Gen. Mao _ Tse-tung’s 
Communist army was striking with vigor 
on all fronts. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s demoralized American-trained 
troops were taking daily beatings and 
being bombed in error by their own fliers. 

If either side in China’s 10-year-old 
civil war was near defeat, it was Chiang’s 
Nationalists. Politically, economically and 
militarily, Chiang’s stock had dropped to 
a new low. 

Food Riots. His government was 
under fire as corrupt, inefficient, the worst 
in China’s modern history, Inflation soared 
to new heights despite half-hearted meas- 
ures to check it. One American dollar 
now bought 58,000 Chinese dollars in the 
Black Market. Rice, which is bread, but- 
ter and meat in China, was priced out of 
reach of millions. In Nanking and Shang- 
hai, far from the Communist forces, 
rioters were protesting the shortage of food 
and other essentials of one of the world’s 
lowest standards of living. The people 
cared little who won the civil war. They 
were for the side which would treat them 
best. 

The Communists hold 85% of Man- 
churia, and Manchuria is the best of 
China. Its 503,013 square miles contain 


some of the world’s richest soil and un- 
measured resources of coal, iron, magnesite 
and oil shale. Due to years of Japanese 
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WASTE. Instead of cloth, German textile mill 
turns out silk portraits of Stalin. 
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occupation, it is industrially far more ad- 
vanced than China proper. After Japan’s 
defeat, Russia moved into Manchuria and 
carted away much of the industrial equip- 
ment before turning the country back to 
China. Now civil war is destroying what 
is left. Mao Tse-tung follows the scorched- 
earth school of fighting, puts the torch to 
anything he can’t hold. 

Arms from Moscow? Russia still 
has a big finger in the Manchurian pie. 
The Chinese Defense Ministry says 600,- 
000 of the 800,000 troops fighting the 
Nationalists in Manchuria are being armed 
and supplied by the Russians. And Rus- 
sian planes spearheaded a 200-mile pene- 
tration by Communists from Soviet-domi- 
nated Outer Mongolia into China’s Sin- 
kiang Province. 

Most Chinese have a greater fear of 
the ta bitzu (big noses), as the Russians 
are called, than they had of the Japanese. 
As a youth in Changchun put it: “We 
think the Japanese, though very bad, are 
still human. But we think the Russians 
are beasts.” 

Even Dr. Sun Fo, Vice President of 
China, has had a change of heart. The 
son of Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chinese 
Republic, he was once an ardent proponent 
of Sino-Russian collaboration. But today 
Dr. Sun believes the Russians are pur- 
suing a policy of “rule or ruin.” Dr. 
Sun says that if Manchuria goes the way 
of Hungary, then China, Korea, India and 
the nations of southeastern Asia will go 
Communist. 


U.S. Aid: Only in Washington did 


Chiang make advances. The State Depart-, 


ment announced that 130 million rounds 
of war-manufactured rifle ammunition 
would. be sold to the Chinese government. 
Purchased at a cost of $656,658 as against 
manufacturing costs of $6.5 million, the 
sale saved Chiang $5.9 million. 

More important, the Export-Import 
Bank announced that China was still eligi- 





ble for loans. A $500 million credit ear- 
marked for China since April 1946 was 
not renewed. But the Bank made it clear 
that a cold shoulder wasn’t being turned 
on Chiang. Many felt, however, that 
China must first put her house in better 
order to qualify for a loan. 

At week’s end Chiang was in a huddle 
at Peiping with his top North China and 
Manchurian generals. There was talk (1) 
that Chiang might pull his forces back for 
a stand on the Yellow River line, and (2) 
that some of his generals were ready to 
desert him, become independent war lords. 


Jap Jeep 


Japan’s first postwar automobile made 
its debut last week. It weighs 50 pounds, 
has a 14 horsepower motor, can do up to 
17 mph. The manufacturer, Hiroshi Tam- 
ura of Osaka, hopes to mass-produce the 
car for sale abroad. 


Greek Challenge 


Mark Ethridge, able chief of the 
American delegation of the U.N. Balkans 
Commission, thinks the Truman program 
of aid to Greece has a 55% chance of 
success. But last week the flow of dis- 
tressing news out of Athens indicated 
Ethridge might have set his odds too high, 

After 12 months of civil war, the 
guerillas hold one-third of Greece. Civil 
war has halted nearly all travel by railroad 
and highway. The greedy rich are getting 
richer. Production is only 60% of the pre- 
war level, but profits run as high as 80%. 
“Soak the poor” taxation has spawned 
millions of paupers. At least 1.5 million 
are homeless. 

Inflation, disease and hunger are ram- 
pant. Food is plentiful, but expensive. In 
a country 75% surrounded by water, fish 
sells for nearly $3 a pound. Skilled work- 
ers get $3 to $5 a day, common laborers 


$2.40. They are barely able to keep bread 
and olive oil (only rationed items in 
Greece) on the family table. 

Crop Failures. Even mother nature 
seems to have it in for Greece. Frost did 
$35 million worth of damage to the grape 
crop. Drought withered 4 of the grain 
crop, including an estimated 700,000 tons 
of wheat. The total loss was figured at 
$30 million. Wheat shipped from the U.S. 
to Greece would cost $104 a ton, or a total 
of $9.8 million. Yet while the Greek gov- 
ernment sought $30 million from the U.S. 
to cover this grain loss, it was hoarding 
20,000 tons of olive oil to get a better 
price. Five thousand tons sold in the U.S. 
would bring enough to pay for the grain 
loss, 

Precious foreign exchange is being 
spent to bring luxury goods into this land 
of poverty. The windows of the smart 
shops on Athens’ Churchill st. look like 
New York’s Fifth ave. American-made 
nylons sell for $10 a pair. Lacy step-ins 
bring $27.60; girdles, $25; fountain pens, 
$48. Beauty preparations meant to sell in 
the U.S. for 39¢ bring $4.40 in Athens. 
Scotch whiskey is plentiful at $7.50 a fifth. 
So are French cognac and Benedictine and 
English gin. 

Other fantastic price tags: men’s gar- 
ters (bearing OPA 59¢ ceiling price labels), 
$4; gabardine dresses, $55; plain sandals, 
$19; men’s shirts, $6.40; shorts, $4; hand- 
kerchiefs, $2.40. 

Front Man. Because U.S. money is 
involved, Greece will let the Truman Doc- 
trine administrator in Athens serve as vir- 
tual economic manager of the country. He 
is former Nebraska governor Dwight Pal- 
mer Griswold. His word will be law, his 
say final. He can take any step to bring 
order out of chaos from revaluing the cur- 
rency to fixing the price of bread. His is.a 
big job. Chances are $300 million (half 
intended for the military) won’t be 
enough, 


Black Star 


GREECE, 1947. In the town of Sokos, villagers gaze on the bodies of two Communist guerillas, shot down in the street for murdering two policemen. 
With Spartan calm, the dead guerillas’ womenfolk (right), prepare to place bouquets of herbs on the bodies. (SEE: Greek Challenge) 
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GOING, GOING .. . Canada’s stockpile of dollars shrinks as neighbor to north buys at high prices, sells on credit. (SEE: The Canadian Dollar) 


The Canadian Dollar 


Canada struck pay dirt in World War 
II. All-out production @piralled Canada’s 
dollar reserves from a respectable $404 
million in 1939 to a whopping $1.5 billion 
in 1945, an all-time high. 

Dollar reserves dropped off last year. 
They are dropping even faster this year. 
Canadians from Quebec to Vancouver are 
still rolling in money, but some experts 
foresee the end of the honeymoon. 

Canada’s Trouble. The roots of 
Canada’s dollar troubles lie in stagnant 
Europe. Canada buys 75% of her imports 
from the U.S. She pays inflated prices, 
dollars on the barrel-head. But most of 
the goods Canada produces are sold over- 
seas, principally to dollar-poor countries 
like Britain which purchase them on credit. 
Canada gets few dollars in return. 

Canada has always had a trade defi- 
cit with the U.S. Loss of her European 
markets has forced her to spend even more 
dollars here. Entering 1947, she had re- 
serves of $1.2 billion. But her trade defi- 
cit in the first five months of 1947 was 
$600 million, equalling her deficit for all 
of 1946. At this rate, her reserves will be 
zero by next January (see chart). 

Graham F. Towers, governor of the 
Bank of Canada, expressing concern, said: 
“Canada cannot continue indefinitely to 
sell on credit in overseas markets while 
incurring a substantial cash deficit in her 
balance of payments with the U.S.” 

Possible Cures. The Bankers Trust 
Co, of New York put the Canadian dollar 
question under the fiscal microscope, last 
week came up with these suggestions: 

1) Canada might devalue her dollar, 
which only last July was placed on a par 
with the U.S. dollar. The Canadian dollar 
might, for instance, be devalued so that 
$1.10 Canadian would again equal $1.00 
U.S. This, in theory, would tend to cut 
down purchases in the U.S, because Cana- 
dians would be reluctant to pay $11 for 
every $10 worth of U.S. goods. Some ex- 
perts doubt if this plan would work in 
view of Canada’s present willingness to 
buy regardless of price. 

2) Canada would restrict imports 
from the U.S. to absolute essentials or to 
those goods which she can obtain from no 
other country. But that would still include 
the bulk of her present imports, aside from 
encouraging retaliation. 
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To lessen her economic dependency 
on the U.S., Canada is developing her 
trade with Latin America. In 1946 she 
doubled imports from Argentina and more 
than doubled exports to that country. On 
a smaller scale Canada stepped up trade 
with Cuba and Brazil. But the total of 
Argentine exports to Canada last year was 
$15 million—only 1.5% of Canada’s im- 
ports from the U.S, 

The chances are that Canada’s dollar 
reserves will continue to decline until and 
unless Europe’s economic pumps are 
primed by the Marshall Plan, the World 
Bank or the International Monetary Fund. 
That is why Canada, although not a par- 
ticipant, is as interested in the Marshall 
Plan as any European country. 


Trouble in Paradise 


An American tourist popped into a 
barber’s chair at Hamilton, Bermuda, and 
called for a quick trim. When the barber 
was half through, the shop’s “wireless” 
broke off a musical program and came in 
with the broadcast of a horse race from 
“The States.” Without so much as a “by 
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Pathfinder 


your leave,” the barber put down his tools, 
dusted his jacket and settled in a chair 
until the race was over, while the tourist 
with half a haircut twiddled his thumbs. 

Welcome. That’s the way life goes 
in Bermuda at the end of Atomic Year 
Two. The islands are just emerging from 


_ the horse-and-buggy age. After 39 years 


of off-and-on debate, the government of 
the British colony last year put out the 
welcome mat for automobiles, with strings 
attached, 

Bermudans are restricted to small, 10 
horsepower cars, one to a household. A 
motorist is licensed to operate one car, 
can drive no other. Drastically enforced 
speed limits are 15 mph in communities, 
20 outside. 

Most autos are imported from Britain 
to sell for about $2,200. Importation of 
used cars is taboo. Today Bermuda has 
goo cars and trucks, one for about every 
39 residents. Dobbin and the bicycle still 
remain the principal means of transporta- 
tion, 

Perfume & People. The bulk of 
Bermuda’s income comes from tourists 
(80,000 a year, chiefly American) and a 


Bermuda News Bureau 


PROGRESS AT HAMILTON. After 39 years the auto comes back to Bermuda. (SEE: Trouble . . .) 
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tax on imports. The only factory in the 
islands is an old-vine-covered house which 
brews perfume out of the myriad blossoms 
from Bermuda’s perennial garden. 

The islanders ditched agriculture 
years ago to make room for tourists. Ex- 
cept for milk, Bermuda today imports al- 
most everything it eats, wears, uses. Ber- 
muda once imported from Britain, Canada 
and the U.S., in equal proportion. But 
with Britain sending most of her produc- 
tion into foreign trade, Bermuda today 
does most of its buying in the U.S. Stores 
in Hamilton, the capital, still advertise 
“British woolens,” but their shelves hold 
only well-known American brands. 

War skipped Bermuda but left its 
mark on her economy. U.S. Army and 
Navy bases brought an influx of military 
and civilian personnel. Rents, prices and 
wages skyrocketed. And they didn’t fall 
when the Yanks left. The result is that 
today’s all-time high cost of living is 
tough on Bermuda’s merchants and the 34,- 
000 year-around population, 

Bermuda has never taxed real estate, 
inheritances or incomes. But in its search 
for more revenue to buy goods at high U.S. 
prices, the government is reluctantly con- 
sidering an income tax. 


Secret Weapons 


The Dean of Canterbury let a war- 
time cat out of the bag last week. He sup- 
plied a never before told footnote to Win- 
ston Churchill’s stirring “we will fight on 
the beaches” broadcast after the Dun- 
kerque rout in 1940. 

Said the Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson to an audience at Colchester, 
England: “During the broadcast, Mr. 
Churchill put his hand over the micro- 
phone and, in an aside, said to me with a 
smile: ‘And we will hit them over the 
heads with beer bottles, which is all we 
really have got.’” 


A Blow for Teglio 


Just south of the Swiss border in 
Italy are two towns so small that you can’t 
find them on the map. One is Aprica, the 
other Teglio. Each has less than 1,000 
population. 

For years the towns have quarreled 
over the Alpine peaks of Frera and Pisa. 
In 1927 the Italian government decreed 
that the peaks belonged to Aprica. The 
good people of Teglio have brooded ever 
since, 

Last week, with the crops planted and 
nothing much to do until harvest time, 
Teglio went to war. At dawn, men, women 
and children, armed with clubs, scythes 
and a few guns, marched against Aprica. 
They laid siege, cut off Aprica’s highways 
and railroad, stopped the Milan express, 
interned passengers. 

Aprica sent an SOS to Milan which 
brought special police squads to restore 
peace. Before a blow was struck, the situa- 
tion was well in hand: Peace had come 
once again to the Alps. Jubilant Aprica 
kept its peaks. The invaders from Teglio, 
having had a lot of fun, marched home to 
wait for the harvest. 
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The World and Us by Felix Morley 


Russia Has Her Own League 


The magnitude of a historic ac- 
tion is not always apparent at the mo- 
ment when it is taken, 

The alumni of Harvard university 
are presumably gifted with more than 
ordinary intelligence. But it is prob- 
able that few of those who heard Sec- 
retary Marshall’s speech at Cambridge 
on June 5 then realized that continua- 
tion of the United Nations in its pres- 
ent form was being questioned. 

Yet the Secretary of State, speak- 
ing on the same day that President 
Truman. defined the Communist seizure 
of power in Hungary as an “outrage,” 
used very clear words at Harvard. In 
promising continued American assist- 
ance to countries which believe in free 
institutions he announced that: 

“Governments, political parties or 
groups which seek to perpetuate human 
misery in order to profit therefrom, 
politically or otherwise, will encounter 
the opposition of the United States.” 














* * ak 


The assurance of American as- 
sistance was clearly directed to the 
free, though desperately weakened, na- 
tions of Western Europe. The threat 
of opposition was as clearly directed at 
Russia and its satellite states in Cen- 
tral and Southeastern Europe. If this 
was not clear to those who heard the 
Secretary of State, it has been demon- 
strated by subsequent events. 

The British government, in critical 
need of food and raw materials from 
the U.S., was the first to respond to 
Secretary Marshall’s suggestion that 
it “is the business of the Europeans” 
to draw up a program for economic re- 
covery in which America can co-operate. 

But Communist sympathizers in 
Prime Minister Attlee’s Labor Govern- 
ment are strong. So the first British 
step was to inquire privately in Wash- 
ington whether Russian-dominated Eu- 
rope would be excluded from further 
American assistance, To this the reply 
was “no”—if Moscow would agree with 
the purpose of American foreign pol- 
icy as stated by Secretary Marshall at 
Harvard. His words on this point are 
worthy of remembrance: 

“Our policy . . . should be the 
revival of a working economy in the 
world so as to permit the emergence of 
political and social conditions in which 
free institutions can exist.” 

With such a policy Soviet Russia 
cannot logically agree. The central ob- 
jective of communism is to destroy 
free institutions, substituting for them 
what Marxists call: “the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” But the issue is 
drawn more clearly by letting Russia 
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PUZZLE. Does Molotov want to solve it? 


exclude herself than by excluding her, 

After stating publicly that “the 
speech may well rank as one of the 
greatest in the world’s history,” For- 
eign Minister Bevin of Great Britain 
flew to Paris with a retinue of economic 
advisers. For two days they conferred 
with Foreign Minister Bidault of France 
and his experts. A joint statement ac- 
claimed the suggestion of the American 
Secretary of State. 


* * * 


Meantime only sour notes were 
heard from Moscow. No reply came 
from the Kremlin to invitations to send 
a representative to the Paris meeting. 
But Pravda, Moscow organ of the Com- 
munist Party, denounced the Marshall 
plan as a development of America’s 
“program for interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other states” and as a 
mere extension of “the fig-leaf Truman 
Doctrine.” 

Ignoring these tart observations 
the British and French governments 
sent a further invitation, this time to 
Molotov personally, asking him to meet 
with Bevin and Bidault. Confronted 
with a show-down, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister agreed to confer, postponing 
crisis. 

2:9 

The Russian reluctance to go 
along with the Marshall plan cannot be 
called surprising. But the alternative 
of refusal would mean that this plan 
would have to be worked out inde- 
pendently of the machinery of the 
United Nations, where Russia is in a 
position to block any tangible prog- 
ress. That in turn would mean either 
the breakup of the organization, or its 
lapse into what the diplomats call in- 
nocuous desuetude. 

After two years of postwar dis- 
illusion the pretense that Russia wants 
any but Communist world organization 
becomes increasingly difficult to sustain. 





Science 


Atomic fission jolted even well informed 
people—pardonably. For it is a stranger 
in our present Universe, a leftover from a 
bygone, tighter, hotter cosmos able to 
forge giant, topheavy uranium nuclei. To- 
day’s mild suns excel in more delicate work 
—the building of the fragile atomic phe- 
nomenon we on Earth call life. Its secrets, 
closer to home and no less potent than the 
older atoms’, now also promise to unfold 
with epochal results. For instance 


Strain a Sunbeam... 


The Ancients wisely pictured death as 
darkness, life as light. For Man’s existence 
hangs by a lifeline of plant-processed sun- 
light. From thin air and water, light lit- 
erally creates his food. 

This process of building live matter 
from dead always has intrigued scientists. 
Just to grasp it would be exciting. To 
duplicate it might free Man from an age- 
old indignity—for in Nature’s book Man 
is a parasite on the plant world. 

The mysterious agent in photosynthe- 
sis (building-by-light) is chlorophyll, the 
green plant pigment. Now at the Univer- 
sity of California a chemist, Dr. Melvin 
Calvin, and a ray-physicist, Dr. Andrew 
Benson, have breached chlorophyll’s se- 
crets. But 150 years’ work went before. 

Saga. In 1804 a Swiss, N. T. de 
Saussure, noticed that plants gained weight 
when carbon dioxide was present. In 1862, 
Julius von Sachs, a German botanist, ac- 
counted for this when he found fresh 
starch (brewed from carbon dioxide and 
water) in the leaf’s green cells, the chloro- 
phyll-tinted chloroplasts. 

There grew up the theory that these 
cells were verdant sieves, straining from 
light the energy to make starch from water 
and carbon dioxide. Hence scientists were 
almost sure chlorophyll provided the neces- 
sary chemical boost, but they had no idea 
of what chlorophyll’s composition was un- 
til 1936. Then Hans Fischer, German 





GOLDEN LINK. Molecules hooked Woodward's 
hopes, Humanity's future. (SEE: Chain .. .) 
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chemist, worked out its bulk formula. Soon 
afterwards, scientists in the Kettering 
Foundation showed that blood’s red pig- 
ment and plants’ green have a common 
“ring” structure. In its pattern, chloro- 
phyll substitutes magnesium for blood’s 
iron content, 

The next clue—still inconclusive— 
Benson and Calvin reported last February. 
They found the green chemical is phos- 
phorescent; glows for about a tenth of a 
second in the dark. This finally proved its 
ability to store light. 

How plants use the stored light energy 
to build starch, the two Californians tried 
to find out last month. They fed plants 
air containing oxygen and carbon atoms 
(C-14) radioactivated in a cyclotron. At 
intervals they slew a few plants, checked 
to find into what combinations the tracer 
atoms had entered. 

Half-Triumph. They caught the 
C-14 in the middle of one process. It was 
in plant acids (malic, succinic, fumaric), 
being reduced to sugars and starches. But, 
by further tracing, the experimenters 
found this process goes on both day and 
night. It doesn’t need light. Of light’s ac- 
tion, oxygen tracers revealed only that it 
involves the splitting of water into hydro- 
gen and oxygen. 

It was already known that minerals 
and nitrogen enter plants as soil salts dis- 
solved in water. From these salts, plus 
starch, come vegetable oils and proteins— 
food. And a by-product of the whole proc- 
ess is the oxygen we breathe. Mastery of 
it, through the synthesis of chlorophyll or 
starch, may make Man earth’s first self- 
sufficient animal. 

Light Diet. Meanwhile, the partial 
picture will help him coax more and better 
aid from plants. For instance, the U.S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry is using light 
control to make flowers and plants bloom 
at odd times through the year. Crossing 
winter blooms with summer blooms (never 
before had the twain met!) has brought 
out some unique new hybrids. 

They can also stimulate or alter 
growth by giving plants 30-second doses of 
red light in the middle of the night. 

Combined with hydroponics (growing 
plants in mineralized water), this may 
make the 20-crop season an actuality, al- 
low a few acres to support a modern city, 
emancipate farming from climate. 


. -- Chain a Mote 


Sugar and spice, snails and puppy 
dogs’ tails are what make up little girls 
and boys (respectively), the rhymester 
says. Basically, he was not far wrong. 
The condiments mentioned are largely pro- 
teins—and so are we. 

Proteins have been called the mid- 
point between life and inorganic matter. 
They act like both. They are made (as 
Emil Fischer discovered in Germany 45 
years ago) of amino acids. These are atom- 
chains, branched and jointed, incredibly 
numerous and complicated. In general, 
they are arrangements of carbon, oxygen, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, sometimes sulfur and 
phosphorus. Most of these elements are 
chemically fickle. The variations in their 
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GREEN PURSUIT. Calvin & Benson sent C-14 
to spy on plants. (SEE: Sunbeam .. .) 


inter-bonding are millionfold—for life is 
complex! 

And stubborn—for the commonplace 
chemical elements found in amino acids 
always refused to join chain-wise in lab- 
oratories. Scientists a century ago began 
calling the joining-impulse “elan vital” 
(life force), something not to be dupli- 
cated except in living tissue. 

However, amino acids could be 
broken down and analyzed—with dif- 
ficulty. Some were. Over two dozen are 
known now. But Fischer was the first to 
get even a partial rejoining—18 molecules. 
He also discovered and named chemical 
methods of the chain-up—peptide linkage. 

Water Bond. In it, two small 
amino-acid molecules join by forming a 
molecule of water at their contact points. 
Then the water molecule detaches itself, 
leaving the chain joined. The process goes 
on and on, sometimes producing molecules 
actually big enough to be seen. Plants 
make such polymers (multiple molecules) ; 
animal digestive juices break and re- 
assemble them. Eventually they form all 
energy-using and transmitting tissue, plus 
such accessory items as vitamins. 

The hitch in laboratory protein build- 
ing seemed to be the difficulty of removing 
the contact-point water molecules. And 
apparently now it has been done by a 30- 
year-old Harvard chemist. 

Ersatz Expert. He is Robert B. 
Woodward, a boy-genius graduate of 
M.I.T. and first man to synthesize quinine 
(1944). He gives no details on how he 
helped the water squeeze out from the 
chain. He doesn’t even call his end-prod- 
uct protein, but “protein analogue.” But 
he admits one of his p-a molecules ran to 
10,000 small molecule units. 

It may mean synthetic beefsteak, or 
wool, or silk; new organic plastics (pos- 
sibly self-repairing!); new antibiotics— 
or new deadly disease germs, What it cer- 
tainly means is a new era, 
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Fabrice Fair 


A fabulous display was the Interna- 
tional Exposition of Textiles in New York, 
where 350 leaders in the billion-dollar 
American textile-apparel trade and 107 
European exhibitors showed their wares. 

Most opulent fabric was a $go-a-yard 
French rayon brocade. Most practical 
were wools treated to be practically un- 
shrinkable, wrinkle-proof and non-tickling. 
Most appealing to the housewife was the 
new slipcover fabric made entirely of 
washable, perfect-fitting Lastex. Most 
amazing were the aluminum fabrics. 

Untarnishable, washable or dry clean- 
able, these are made of aluminum tape 
sandwiched between laminated coats of 
plastic film impregnated with gold and 
silver tones. This fall they'll appear in 
gold cloth, in a white wool striped with 
gold threads, and in heavy shaggy cotton 
drapery fabrics aglint with metal.~ Also 
new are sheer but strong fabrics made 
from pineapple leaf fibres for use in 
clothes, table cloths and draperies. 

Camera Cloth. A revolution in fab- 
ric printing is “phototone’—a process by 
which photographs are developed directly 
on sensitized fabric. It can create any of 
32 subtle shades from light to dark on one 
fabric, reproduces anything from the 
smallest all-over flower design on dress 
goods to country scenes for wall decora- 
tions. Phototone fabrics will reach stores 
within the next few months. 

Wool, now boosted as a round-the- 
year fabric, will some day come in the 
ethereally sheer weight of one-and-a-half 
ounces. Already three-ounce wools (stand- 
ard weight in men’s wool suitings range 
from 12 to 14 ounces per square yard) 
have been made into shirts, lingerie, bed 
sheets. 

Lastly, add to the list of adjectives 
that indicate material is protected from 
fire, water, mildew, wrinkling and dust a 
new one—“airfast.”’ It means that fabrics 





International 


PINEAPPLE TO WEAR. New material comes 
trom fruit's fibre. (SEE: Fabric Fair) 


containing acetate will no longer fade or 
streak when exposed to ordinary atmos- 
pheric gases. 

Obviously textile manufacturers are 
trying to be all things to all people—and 
succeeding. 


A Child’s Own Table 


A pile of tiles, some ceramic paints 
and a plain table might baffle an ordinary 
person. But that was all Glen Martin, 
Kew Gardens, N.Y., needed to make a 
colorful play-and-dining table for his ram- 
bunctious children. 

A few tile-top tables are on the mar- 
ket, but none like the one Martin made. 
Because his family boasts twin boys, Mar- 
tin decided two alphabets would be better 
than one for the center of the table-top de- 
sign. He sketched nursery-rhyme figures 
romping around the edge. 

Here’s How. Other parents can fol- 
low Martin’s easy directions: 


Either build a table, 3 ft. square and 
24 ft. high, or find a suitable unpainted 
table at the local store. (If table is too 
high, simply cut legs to proper height.) 
This size table takes three dozen 4} x 4} 
unglazed ceramic tiles. 

Lay the tiles in and sketch the de- 
sign to go on the finished table top. If 
you're not an artist like Martin, trace 
story-book characters or any favorite pic- 
tures on the tiles. And color them with 
ceramic paints. 

After decorating, the tiles must be 
taken to a kiln for firing. Then they are 
ready to be fixed in place with a mastic. 
Finally, cover legs and apron of the table 
with two coats of paint. 

Happy result: An easy-to-clean, dura- 
ble table that’s a natural for youngsters 
who smear jam and paints all over them- 
selves and surroundings. 


Trouble With Advice 


Personal-problem advice columns 
flourish off the troubles of millions of 
Americans. People may have various mo- 
tives for reading them—from entertain- 
ment to desperate search for help. But it 
is undeniable that thousands use them, un- 
consciously or not, as guides to solving 
their own problems. Unfortunately, “solu- 
tions” advised by the lovelorns’ helpers 
may do serious harm. 

That explains how a letter from a 
Denver university professor turned up in 
“Mrs, Mayfield’s Sunday Mailbag” in the 
Rocky Mountain News. In an earlier col- 
umn a woman writer (“Disgusted”) had 
complained about her husband’s attitude 
toward her cooking, how he nagged her 
and called her “dummy.” Mrs. Mayfield 
advised her to come back at him by calling 
him “something as unpleasant as dummy.” 

Tables Turned. In a later column 
came the professor’s advice to Mrs, May- 
field. “That’s how wars get started,” he 
wrote, “because people retaliate, without 
taking time to get to the bottom of what 
caused the attack in the first place. 

“The chances are that Disgusted’s 
husband is being pushed around by a num- 
ber of forces ... of which he is only par- 





HANDMADE BY DAD. Martin sketched his plans in ink, painted the tiles and finally fixed them to the table-top. (SEE: A Child's Own Table) 
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tially conscious. The factors engendering 
[his] résponses . . . are complex.” 

The husband may be displacing hos- 
tility which he cannot work off at the office 
because of fear of being fired. Or, feel- 
ing insecure or insignificant, he may be 
using this means to make himself feel like 
somebody, said the professor. 

Real Help. “What we need to know 
is why does the husband feel it essential 
to devaluate his wife’s character and her 
cooking,” he explained. He advised the 
couple to invest $25 in a psychiatric con- 
sultation, (They would likely spend that 
much money eating out anyway.) 

“What people need most,” the pro- 
fessor concluded, “is a sense of security 
and not their own poor judgment thrown 
back in their faces.” 

He had no quarrel with Mrs, May- 
field’s suggestion that Disgusted take a 
course in cooking. 


Look at Luggage 


A note has been left for the milkman 
and the cat boarded out to the neighbors. 
The family is packing its bags for summer 
vacation. And, despite the 20% leather 
goods tax which Congress extended indef- 
initely, many of those bags will be new 
this year. 

Most important for the woman trav- 
eler is the wardrobe case—a portable 
closet. It opens in L-shape with coat hang- 
ers and zippered laundry bag on the per- 
pendicular side, removable compartments 
or zipped pockets for stockings, gloves or 
shoes in the horizontal half. To that she 
may add a pullman, week-end or overnight 
case, or one of the big square boxes with 
shirred envelopes around the sides for 
shoes, the center reserved for hats. 

Some Plastics. Though plastic coat- 
ings are widely used on fabric covers, very 
few all-plastic cases have appeared yet. 
Scratch-resistant, fireproof and finished 
like ungrained leather, a “solid plastic” 
case weighs and costs a little less than 
leather-over-wood. 

Best selection and most approachable 


| prices are in fabric luggage bound with 


leather. (More luxurious all-leather ward- 
robe cases begin at $65 for cowhide, run 
on through $75 for blonde rawhide, up to 
$500 for alligator. Leather overnight bags 
begin at about $17.) 

New Construction. A _fabric-cov- 
ered overnight bag can be found for $10 
and a wardrobe case for as little as $14.95, 
though $30 to $50 models are more dura- 
ble. Most of these cases are made of 
molded plywood with continuous side 
pieces to eliminate vulnerable corner 
joints. The washable fabric coverings 
come checked or striped or as simulated 
leather in natural colors or gay reds and 
blues. 

While a leather wardrobe case weighs 
from 10 to 114 pounds, a similar case in 
fabric weighs 8 to 9 pounds. Still lighter, 
but not featherweight, is the sleek new 
aluminum luggage. The smallest bag, a 
makeup kit, sells for about $27. First de- 
signed for air travel to the muggy Trop- 
ics, aluminum cases have rubber closings 
that keep out water, air and dust. 





More ordinary luggage can also be 
protected against dampness now with a 
new fungicide which prevents as well as 
kills mildew, It’s especially good for old 
trunks and bags that have grown musty in 
storage. Called Mil-Du-Rid, it can be 
wiped or sprayed on any washable fabric 
or surface and leaves no odor. 

Safety-First. Whether luggage is old 
or new, the careful traveler will want to 
guard against its loss, Surest way is with 
a permanent name plate that one manu- 
facturer builds into luggage. Another 
identifier is a gold-lettered Lucite tag 
(clear, black or white) that knots onto 
luggage handles with a leather strap. 

Only travel convenience missing is a 
stretchable suitcase—or a robot top-sitter 
to clamp the lid over the overflow. 


Your Mouth and Brow? 


Whose mouth are you wearing any- 
way? And where did you get those eye- 
brows? 

“They’re mine,” snaps the teen-ager. 
Perhaps they are if she considers the 
money put into materials and the woman- 
hours spent applying them. But it could 
be she borrowed the design from someone 
else, 

Candy Jones, who has written a new 
manual, Make Your Name in Modeling, 
says most girls look better wearing the 
features they were born with. She should 
know, for at different times she’s been 
voted America’s top cover girl and “model 
of the year”’—and she’s done it by wear- 
ing her own face. Every girl, says Candy, 
has some feature worth playing up. Per- 
haps you have a pretty dimple or your 
upper lip goes up into two nice points. 

If it does, don’t cover it up with a 
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Abraham & Straus 


TRAVELERS’ CHECKS. Wardrobe (left) and 
pullman cases are made from fabric over 
molded plywood. (SEE: Look at Luggage) 
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Charmante Studio 


DO AS I DO. Candy Jones. can say that to 
teens. (SEE: Your Mouth and Brow?) 


big swath of lipstick. Meanie mouths may 
be all right—on the screen or magazine 
covers. If your upper lip is too thin, 
widen it a trifle with lipstick, accenting 
its best lines. Then if your make-up rubs 
off when you're eating a banana split your 
date won't think he’s been left with a 
stranger, 

Here’s How. Candy’s recipe for a 
good, durable mouth is to touch lips lightly 
with cologne, outline with lipstick brush 
in darker color and fill in with a lighter 
shade of the same color. 

If nature handed you a pair of John 
L. Lewis eyebrows, weed them out. But 
begin on the lower side, work upward— 
and stop in time! Leave something to 
frown with or to express surprise. If you 
don’t have adequate eyebrows draw some 
on, not in one hard line but with small 
furry strokes, Make them look as if they 
belonged to you. 

That’s the purpose in make-up—to 
create a work of art, not a caricature. 


New for the Kitchen 


Round ‘n’ Round. A wire bottle 
circulator for the refrigerator works like 
this: When a fresh milk bottle is inserted 
on one side of the center partition, al- 
ready-stored bottles move on rollers to- 
ward the other side so that the oldest bot- 
tle comes to the front first. 

Perfecake. Bake a top-of- stove 
cake with a new three-piece utensil. This 
fuel-saver is claimed to turn out a per- 
fectly browned cake. It works well for 
puddings, fish, potatoes, too. 

Mixer-Beater. A_ chrome-plated 
(non-electric) egg beater with an adjusta- 
ble handle suitable for either left or right 
hand mashes potatoes and mixes heavy 
batters as well as thinner mixtures, says 
the maker. 

Spice Wheel. Spin the metal holder 
and a dozen spices come within reach. 
The wheel takes up no cupboard space, is 
made to hang from underside of a shelf. 
For good measure an attached spice chart 
lists more than 200 ways to flavor dishes. 
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ARMOUR 


Husbands are all alike in liking Armour 
Star Corned Beef Hash. Just a glance at 
the firmer, whiter potatoes and the juicier- 
looking meat and their appetites soar. And 
how they go for that “fresh-cooked”’ taste! 
Here’s a dish to set before your man, to- 
night: Broil 6 thick slices (contents of 2 
tins) 10 minutes or until browned. Arrange 
on plate with green onions around a bowl 
of chili sauce. Serve 6. 


For additional Corned Beef Hash and Canned Meats 
recipes, write Marie Gifford, Dept. 114 ,P. O. Box 2053, 


S . hi , li , 
You'll want these in Chicago 9, Illinois. 


your pantry, too! 
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Health 


Is Mind the Matter? 


“Now I have a little theory: mental 
derangement is caused by dental derange- 
ment,’ smirked the dentist in a John 
Collier short story. He then proceeded to 
rip out all his unstable patient’s teeth. 

The dentist was really voicing the 
classical view of materialistic medicine, 
that all ills have tangible, physical causes. 
it was rooted in the Hippocratic doctrine 
of the ‘four humours.” A person’s health 
and temperament for centuries were be- 
lieved to depend on his proportions of 
blood, black bile, yellow bile and phlegm. 

The opposite theory’s amazing and 
growing acceptance among medical men 
was shown at the Atlantic City centennial 
celebration of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Said Dr. Edward Weiss, Philadel- 
phia physician, explaining why a person 
who imagines he’s sick often really is: 

“The patient with nausea, who has no 
evidence of organic disease, may be indi- 
cating that he cannot ‘stomach’ certain sit- 
uations, . . . The patient with an itch 
often lets things get under his skin.” 

Brain Itch. Drs. Theodore Corn- 
bleet and Meyer Brown, Chicago, follow 
this theory a step further. They use skin 
ailments to diagnose the psychiatric dis- 
orders causing them. 

These views may seem to portend a 
wholesale conversion of U.S, doctors to 
Christian Science, which holds that all dis- 
ease is imaginary. However, modern med- 
ical science does not distinguish between 
mind (medically, a collective word for 
ideas) and body (ditto for sensations) but 
views the two parts as one. Derangement 
in either affects the whole, The war-coined 
phrase, “psychosomatic” (mind-body) 
medicine merges classical medicine and 


psychiatry. 


Pathfinder 


PAPPY HAPPY? Magic toy may detect a boy; 
hormone tests are surer. (SEE: Sex .. .) 
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The old family doctor relied heavily 
on psychosomatic techniques even if he 
didn’t know it, Dr. Weiss points out. He 
knew the mental make-up of all his pa- 
tients, used it in treating them. 

“Now in our elaborate medical insti- 
tutions with a lack of knowledge of the 
patient’s background,” adds Dr. Weiss, 
“we overemphasize the so-called scientific 
aspects of medicine and relegate to the 
background the social and emotional.” 

Strain and Pain. The Horatio 
Alger way of life also absorbed a medical 
beating: Among the chronically ill there 
are “an unusual number of social climb- 
ers and strainers,’ warn Drs. Jurgen 
Ruesch and Karl M, Bowman, U. of Cali- 
fornia. 

“Frustration -is psychologically ex- 
pressed in anger and physically in terms 
of tension,” they explain. This may lead 
to heart, blood vessel, kidney, stomach 
and liver ills, all with high mortality. 

The perfect psychosomatic was cited 
by Drs. George E. Burch and Clarence T. 
Ray, New Orleans: a healthy young man 
who can raise his blood pressure at will— 
by thinking about his girl. With a new 
gadget (the plethysmograph) they detected 
it through changes in finger and toetip 
size. 


Sex Prediction 

Five months before the birth of a 
Persian baby, the expectant papa may 
catch a cat, throw it into the air by the 
tail, A feet-first landing means—a boy! 

Superstitious Europeans or Americans 
are likelier to spell out the month of an 
unborn child’s conception and the given 
names of its parents, then add the letters 
and divide by seven. An even number 
means a girl, odd a boy. Or they may in- 
vest two bits in a sex-detector, a silvered 
ball on a string. Hung over a male, it 
swings in a circle; a female gives it a 
straight line path—or so the belief runs. 

Anyone who distrusts these antic 
methods, however, now has an alternative. 
Drs. H,. E. Nieburgs, H. S. Kupperman 
and R. B. Breenblatt, University of Geor- 
gia, test an expectant mother’s blood- 
stream for two kinds of pituitary gland 
hormone. A preponderance of one (LH) 
predicts a boy baby, of the other (FSH) 
a girl. About twins they don’t know yet. 


Unseen Medicine 


“First,” said a radiologist, “try sulfa 
or penicillin. Then x-rays.” 

Not everyone can take sulfa or pen- 
icillin; they often arouse allergies. The 
best alternative may be anti-infection 
dosages of x-rays, These can be given 
through bandages or casts and without 
moving the patient. And they’re painless, 
too, 

X-ray treatment for infections (espe- 
cially for deep-seated infections) was just 
beginning to get widespread trial when the 
sulfas, first of the so-called “wonder 
drugs,” stole its thunder. “This was too 
bad, thinks Dr. J. F. Kelly of Omaha. 
At Creighton university medical school he 
has cured by x-tay infections which rarely 


USPHS 


VERSATILE. -Rays kill cancer, ease aches, fight 
infection. (SEE: Unseen Medicine) 


yield to anything else. Gas-gangrene was 
one. In the shattered upper arm of a girl 
auto-crash victim at Creighton hospital 
this dreaded complication appeared. Usu- 
ally it means amputation. But this time 
Dr. Kelly and his colleagues had begun 
x-ray treatment when the girl’s arm-bone 

Two days after its normally 
attack, the infection started to 


was set. 
vicious 
wane. 

In six days the danger was over. The 
girl still had her arm, although the infec- 
tion had eaten at the bone, shortening it 
somewhat. Dr. Kelly thinks many acute 
toxic infections might respond similarly. 
It is known that diphtheria will. 

Why Does It Work? However, no 
one is sure yet exactly how x-radiation 
fights infectious bacilli. It won’t work un- 
less living human (or animal) tissue is 
present, so apparently it needs (and prob- 
ably helps) the anti-bodies and white 
blood cells the body breeds against infec 
tion-microbes. This theory is bulwarked 
by the fact that an x-ray cure of an infec- 
tion often confers future immunity. 

In x-ray therapy, the strength of the 
dose is all-important. A very high in- 
tensity kills the body cells it’s focused on 
(and is thus used for cancer). A light 
dosage seems not to bother body cells but 
numbs microbes. In between, a carefully 
graded dosage will stop pain. 

Hurt-Balm. Dr. Frederick W. 
O’Brien, Boston expert, described x-rays’ 
pain killing power in Atlantic City at the 
American Medical Association centennial. 
With perfectly safe dosages he had pro- 
duced quick, dramatic relief of pain from 
boils, carbuncles, herpes, metastatic bone 
lesions, rheumatic and joint disease, bur- 
sitis, some types of arthritis. 

The theory: x-rays relax tense tissues, 
probably by de-activating the body’s in- 
flammation-fluid. This fluid, recently iso- 
lated at Temple university by Dr. Valy 
Menkin, seeps from injured cells, sum- 
mons germ-fighting white blood corpuscles. 
As a serum-aid to antibiotic drugs, it may 
be valuable. But where no _ infection 
threatens, it’s—just a pain! 
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Education 


What Price Talent? 


An outrage! 

The words were Prof. George E, Car- 
rothers’ of the University of Michigan, 

He meant the way superior teachers 
are hamstrung, regimented and suppressed 
in many schools and colleges, 

It was no ill-considered, uncalculated 
outburst. Carrothers has spent the better 
part of two decades inspecting high schools 
and junior colleges, He, if anybody, 
knows what is happening. 

U.S. educators have long suspected 
there was something inherently wrong with 
our educational system—something be- 
sides the usual complaints (low salaries, 
over-crowding, top-heavy curricula, etc.) 

Clue. Last week Carrothers put his 
finger on it: “The superior teacher is be- 
ing ignored. He gets the same salary and 
treatment as his mediocre colleague. The 
result is inefficiency, waste and discour- 
agement of thousands of most talented 
teachers on an appalling scale. 

“We should—all of us—wake up to 
one simple fact: there are no real limits 
to the capacity of the superior teacher. 
The demand for smaller and smaller 
classes does not apply to him. 

“T have seen a superior teacher doing 
a good job with a class of several hun- 
dred, while down the hall another teacher 
with 40 students would be doing only a so- 
so job, Yet both get the same salary, have 
the same status. 

“This is 


basically and _ tragically 


wrong. No other profession tolerates it. 
The superior lawyer or editor soon comes 
to the top. We, too, need to get flexibility 
into our salary schedules. In Michigan we 
are making a start now.” 

In the U.S. as a whole progress for 
the superior teacher is slow. Seniority is 


the chief obstacle. Promotion is generally 
by years of experience, or type of aca- 
demic degrees, regardless of talent. New 
York City is a bad offender. 

To NEA’s Paul Elicker, executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the crisis is 
at hand: “In some of our smaller com- 
munities, the superior teacher is getting 
recognition in a super-maximum salary 
status—particularly Phoenix, Ariz., and 
Newton, Mass. Gradually, elsewhere, we 
are beginning to realize that the teacher 
who can inspire students, keep them alert, 
should be rewarded. But the trend the 
other way is strong.” 

Rare Exception. Some universities 
are pointing the way. Michigan’s Car- 
rothers did not mention, but might have, 
George Washington university’s Elmer 
Louis Kayser, professor of European his- 
tory. Enrollment in his class in the 
Development of European Civilization 
reached a high peak of 1,200 students, 
had to be crowded into the auditorium, 
helped bring Kayser a yearly salary of 
nearly $10,000. 

To most U.S. educators, however, the 
problem is real, exceptions rare, 


Art of Government 


Gov. Earl Warren—California’s hope 
for the Presidency—got together last week 
with President Truman on an idea in edu- 
cation. 

That was that our colleges must train 
more people in the science and art of gov- 
ernment. 

Warren came East to Union college in 
Schenectady, N.Y., to call recruits for 
“the new field of political science.” “The 
time has come,” he said, “when more and 
more young men and women must become 
pioneers in this subject.” 

At Princeton university, Truman 
pointed to the need “of a constant stream 
of thoughtful, educated men for careers in 
government.” 





To Ohio’s Gov. Tom Herbert the 
problem was even more serious: “We have 
got to end a situation wherein college 
graduates go out with a disdain for public 
service, Colleges and universities are not 
justified in causing students to believe 
they must refrain from personal decisions 
on public issues.” 

Tip-off. Semester-end statistics gave 
added gravity to the Truman-Warren- 
Herbert complaint. Less than one-third 
of 1% of all American college and univer- 
sity undergraduates were majoring in po- 
litical science. 

Typical score: University of Nebras- 
ka. Total enrollment, 11,200, Liberal Arts 
college, 2,550. Students majoring in po- 
litical science: 18, 


Paging Mr. Goodman 


New York City’s Board of Examiner 
tests are under fire, 

Here is a segment of the question 
sheet for the elementary principals’ exami- 
nation: 

“Has Cecil B. de Mille, Norman Cor- 
win, Milton Cross or John Kieran gained 
widest acclaim for his creative work as a 
radio writer or producer? 

“Which of the following news collect- 
ing and distributing agencies no longer 
exists: Domei, Tass, Reuters, INS? 

“Does ‘socially conscious and bitter- 
ly satiric’ characterize the work of Paul 
Gaugin, George Grosz, Georges Pierre 
Seurat or Henri Rousseau? 

“Was it Chapman, Lamarck, Huxley 
or Darwin who first described the species 
native to the Galapagos Islands? 

“Benny Goodman is a solo player on 
the trombone, clarinet, saxophone or 
drums?” 

Opponents claim such questions are 
not remotely related to fitness for the 
post of elementary school principal. Un- 
official and off-the-record was the Board 
of Education spokesman’s comment: “No 
set of questions could satisfy everybody.” 
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THEY FLOCK TO THE BEST. But on salary, Prof. Kayser of George Washington U. proves exception to the rule. (SEE: What Price Talent?) 
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Aviation 


Ask Gen. Nuisance 


At AAF headquarters in Washington 
an air age version of the left-handed 
monkey wrench developed. 

A plane delayed en route for repairs 


| was listed as “stopped for major over- 
| haul.” For the next few hours two young 
lieutenants searched wildly through the 


files, finally reported they couldn’t pro- 
vide any further identification of Major 
Overhaul, not even his initials. 


Hidden Sting 


Air war, which was once completely 
dependent upon an 
ground 


almost endless chain of 


installations, is fast becoming 


Well Dressed Wings 


What do you need to be a round- 
the-world traveler in the air age? 

The man in the picture will give 
you an idea. First you need $1,700 to 
buy a ticket on one of Pan American 
Airways’ weekly globe-circling trips 
(first such regularly scheduled service in 
airline history, now in its first month). 

If you should hold your trip down 
to the seven days minimum required 
for the trip you’d spend 4 hour each in 
Gander, Newfoundland, and Shannon, 
Eire. At London and Istanbul you’d 
have 74 hours for sightseeing. Karachi, 
India, would be 4 hour while Calcutta 
could be given a light once-over in 164 
hours. 

About an hour would be allowed 
at Dharan, Saudi Arabia, 3 at Bangkok, 
Siam. Manila and Guam would be 
allotted 164 hours each, Wake Island 
would get 4 hour, Honolulu 9, and San 























skies. 


a self-sufficient monster of the 

Latest plan to unshackle all-important 
bombers from need of picking up fighter 
escorts from advanced bases: New B-36s 
(world’s largest bombers) will carry a 
small jet fighter in their bomb bays, re- 
lease them for defense, reclaim them with 
trapeze-like gear when safe, 


Red Race 


From Russia came reports of a jet 
plane that zoomed along “well beyond” 
600 mph. (World’s speed record, held by 
the Army: 623 mph.) Many U.S. airmen 
mumbled angrily that the Soviet was way 
ahead in air research, 

Then, without much fanfare, the 
Navy began testing its stub-wing, pipe- 
like jet fighter, the Skystreak. Reports of 
the flights merely said the ship had ex- 
ceeded 500 mph. But, added the test 
pilot, “the throttle was only half open.” 


Hecht Co., Washington, D.C., Pathfinder Photo 


Francisco 6, before starting back to the 
flight’s New York terminal. 

On the other hand you could stay 
Over at any of those stops for as long 
as desired, catching a later plane 
(months later if you're really fasci- 
nated) for the next stop. 

But for a leisurely two- or three- 
week tour, Pan American says you'd 
need just about the amount of clothing 
shown above. Itemized it amounts to: 

Wardrobe. Three summer suits 
and one heavier business suit plus the 
“everyday” suit you'd wear. Two din- 
ner jackets, one white, one black, A 
pair of loafers, business and dress shoes 
with 12 pairs of socks, and 20 shirts 
with about a dozen neckties. Other 
changes and accessories would be 18 
suits of underwear, 30 handkerchiefs, a 
sweater, dressing robe, pajamas, toilet 
kit and a pair of sun glasses. 
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Sports 


No Title Bout 


Joe Baksi, former Pennsylvania coal 
miner who downed British heavyweight 
champion Bruce Woodcock in April, has 
changed his May decision to meet Joe 
Louis, Absolutely no title match this year, 
says the only serious contender, unwilling 
to be placed among boxing’s has-beens. 


Big 9+ 1? 

To the great astonishment of nobody, 
Michigan State college last month made 
its perennial application for admission 
to the Big Nine Conference, Midwest’s 
leading collegiate athletic organization. 

For more than an hour State Prexy 
John A. Hannah tried selling his 13,000- 
student campus to cold-eyed Big Niners at 
Chicago, offering to smooth over, if neces- 
sary, State’s 92 Jenison Scholarships (val- 
ued at $60,060 a year) which have put 
many a Spartan athlete through school. 

“They (the scholarships) do not 
necessarily go to athletes,” Hannah said, 
“However, this is the main point. If we are 
not right in the administration of these 
scholarships we want you to put us right.” 

After this abject declaration, the Big 
Nine football greats (Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Ohio State) voted in favor of making 
their conference again a “Big Ten.” But 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Purdue, Wisconsin, 
Northwestern, which annually have sched- 
uling difficulties, voted against taking in 
a “weak sister” college which could not 
possibly increase their gate receipts. 

Nevertheless, Michigan State sat back 
happily, confident that at last it was lead- 





Acme 


SLUGGER. All-Star fans wonder whether Ted 
will repeat. (SEE: Ball Game by Ballot) 
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ing contender for the place vacated by 
Chicago last year, and sought since by 
State, Pittsburgh and Nebraska. 

Aboveboard. Then up stepped 
State’s new head football coach, Clarence 
“Biggie” Munn, who was grabbed from 
Syracuse last year but for eight years had 
been a University of Michigan line coach. 
“They,” said Munn of the Big Nine 
chiefs, “dislike our scholarships. Why 
should we do like a lot of them—hand it 
under the table?” 

Shocked Big Niners denied Munn’s 
implications, Said Indiana’s athletic direc- 
tor Bo McMillin: “Nobody is paying any- 
body anything.” Said Iowa’s Eddie Ander- 
son: “I know of no ‘under the table’ 
stuff.” 


But there were powerful hints that | 
the Big Nine might not be entirely with- | 


out sin. For example, there was a letter 
written by an Ohio State football scholar 
to the coach of another (Southeastern 
Conference) college team. 

Writ by Han’. “Well, coach,” said 


the letter, “I am interested in coming to | 


your university, this of course if you are 
intersed [sic] in my coming down there. 
. « « Sence coming out of the Army the 
cost of living here in Columbus has gone 
up quite a bit. I think you know what 
I mean.” 


Ball Game by Ballot 


For 20 days 182 newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio stations had collected mil- 
lions of votes from baseball fans in U.S.., 
Canada, Hawaii, Panama and _ troops 
overseas. 

The balloting was for the annual All- 
Star “dream” game which this year was 
scheduled for Chicago on July 8. There, 
at the Cubs’ Wrigley Field, the most pop- 
ular 25 players in the American League 
were to meet the top 25 from the National 
in the 14th running of an extravaganza 
that Chicago Tribune sports editor Arch 
Ward first put across in 1933 as a feature 
of the Century of Progress Exposition. 

Notable in the 1947 classic was the 
fact that for the first time since 1935 
fans picked A.L, and N.L. squads. 

Choice of pitchers was left to Joe 
Cronin of the Boston Red Sox, A.L, pilot 
for the game, and Eddie Dyer of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, N.L. entry boss. 

Fans’ DaysThe return to the ballot 
was a victory for thousands of baseball 
enthusiasts who, with Ward, had ob- 
jected to the club owners’ (who claimed 
to know more about the game) picking 
the All-Star squads, Biggest vote getter 
on the first day was Boston’s slugging 
Ted Williams, who last year led American 
Leaguers to a 12-0 victory with two hom- 
ers, two singles and a walk in five times 
at bat. 

Despite Williams, however, National 
League suppotters were hopeful that this 
would be their turn to win. So far, N.L. 
teams have won but four All-Star games. 
Another loss would mean a sure revival 
of last season’s anvil chorus that the Na- 
tional League, although it eventually took 
the 1946 World Series, was outclassed by 
its younger rival. 








BURGESS GIVES MORE LIGHT LONGER 


YOUR FLASHLIGHT 
GET 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 


SPARE TIME OR FULL 
TIME, YOU’LL MAKE 
EASY, EXTRA MONEY 


There’s a concrete block short- 
age you can turn into extra cash. 
Or, if you're planning to build, 
you can save on material costs 
by making blocks for your own 
use. Either way, you make money. 


MAKE UP TO 25 STANDARD BLOCKS PER HOUR 
With the DANDY BOY Block Maker you can easily 
build up to 25 standard (8x8x16) blocks per hour. 
Many styles and patterns. Earn — or save — up 
to lic per block. Operating costs are small. 


BIG MARKET IN YOUR 
HOME TOWN 


Your friends and neighbors, 
planning to build garages, sheds, 
workshops and many other struc- 
tures, are good prospects for con- 
crete blocks. Get the DANDY 
BOY Block Maker story and see 
how easily you can cash in on 
the demand, Complete instruc: 
tions for the machine. Inexpen- 
sive. Write for Booklet Bl today, 


The MIDLAND Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 











: m fieves 
Relonpet 


SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


AMAZING “OILETTE” CARDS 
Like costly oi! paintings. Designs never 
before offered. Amazing Value! Gets or- 
ders fast! Gorgeous Christmas Cards with 
name, 60 for $1.00 up. Pays up to 100%, 
profit. Also Stationery. 20 other assort- 
ments, to $1. Samples on Approval. 
PURO CO. 2801 Locust, Dept. 720) St.Louis 3, Mo. 
Learn how to protect your invention. . Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form—without obligation 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bidg. Washington 5, D. C. 


Chafing 
Dry Eczema 
Sunburn 
ivy Poison 
Simple ° 
Rash 
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Religion 


Veto, Church Style 


From the leader of Russia’s Orthodox 
church came invitations for a conference 
of all Eastern Orthodox bodies. 

From the leader of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox church itself, however, came immedi- 
ate rejection. Said the Patriarch at Istan- 
bul, traditional head of the church: Only 
he could issue the summons; the Russians 
have no such authority. The Soviet, oddly 
enough, had been vetoed by the church it 
once suppressed. 


A House for God 


Many who would spend years plan- 
ning their homes are prone to feel that 
churches (a) are built by an act of Provi- 
dence, (b) just grow, or (c) are easy dnce 
you have the money. 

The exception, ofcourse, is the proj- 
ect of building a new house for God in 
one’s own parish, Then church building 
has only one classification: Difficult. 

Builders’ Bible. For more than 
two decades an earnest Methodist archi- 
tect named Elbert Conover has been try- 
ing to make the job easier. Now, as direc- 
tor of the Interdenominational Bureau of 
Architecture,* designer Conover has is- 
sued a booklet that may well be to church- 
building congregations (currently planning 
an estimated $600 million worth of con- 
struction) what Blackstone’s Commentar- 
ies are to the lawyer. Unlike the ponder- 
ous work of Blackstone, however, Con- 
over’s Church Building Guide is short 
(158 concisely filled pages) and inexpen- 
sive ($1.50 from the Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, N.Y. 10, N.Y.). 

“The first [move] in a building en- 


*Supported mutually by most of America’s larger 
Protestant denominations, the Bureau's facilities 
are available to all churchmen upon request. 


PLATTFORM «mort Tastes 


awo SOO AT CHaIns 
CLASS 


terprise is NOT to appoint a ‘building 
committee,’ ’’ Conover writes. The prelim- 
inary work he suggests is a complete study 
of the community: where its population 
trend is directed, its financial structure, 
for what services other than worship the 
new church must be planned (children’s 
care, social and charity work), possible 
sites and a careful check of the existing 
church, if any, to see if less expensive re- 
modeling might fill the bill. 

Spirit. After that comes the setting 
up of committees. The Guide sets forth a 
complete table of organization for this and 
even provides an “aside” to the pastor on 
the proper frame of mind-needed for the 
work: “Successful pastors no longer sep- 
arate the secular in church work from the 
spiritual. They know that a dozen chil- 
dren’s chairs may be selected for the glory 
of God in such a way as to make religious 
work more effective.” 

In the financial program section, Con- 
over tells whom to ask for donations— 
even how to ask. Methods of canvassing 
and memorial fund establishment are well 
outlined, 

The schedule he sets up for the con- 
struction falls within four years: First, 
all the preliminary work and surveys. Sec- 
ond, congregation conference on plans, 
needs; financial promotion work; selection 
of an architect, and presentation of blue- 
prints. Third, the financial campaign, ap- 
proval of final construction plans and bids. 
Fourth, the actual building. 

God, Not Gas. About the shape and 
appearance of the building Conover has 
one important warning—it mustn’t be so 
“modern” that passing motorists are liable 
to mistake it for a theater or a filling sta- 
tion, as has happened in several cases. 

His top choice for material is stone 
but the use and selection of others is 
equally well covered. What design that 
material is put into depends largely upon 
climate and the overall appearance of the 
community. And despite his warning 
against “modern,” Conover has long been 
active in developing designs that are def- 








initely “New World” without losing iden- 
tity as churches. 

Most important, however, is the em- 
phasis he places on the interior. Page by 
page his Guide explains the rooms and 
spaces a modern church needs—nurseries, 
recreation rooms, counsel chambers, 
school rooms, kitchen and, in short, 
enough room for the church to be part of 
the community’s life seven days a week. 

In the Guide’s closing chapters Con- 
over goes into the symbolism and furnish- 
ing of the church and altar, fully aware 
that many once severe Protestant churches 
are turning toward a revival of the an- 
cient Christian decoration and liturgy. 


Quaker Tribute 


Few churches in the world had built 
as plain and simple a reputation for peace- 
ful attendance to religious matters and 
non-interference in politics as America’s 
Quakers, the Society of Friends. 

This month that reputation got in- 
direct official recognition. The Friends 
Service Committee was chosen to admin- 
ister orientation for the State Department 
program to exchange students between 
the U.S. and Europe. 


Workable Parable 


What had been true in the Olivet dis- 
course of the talents (Matthew XXV: 
14-30) was true 2,000 years later in 
Bluffton, Ohio. 

Distributed among members of the 
First Presbyterian church was $2,000; $10 
per person. The sermon that day was 
based on the parable of the talents and 
the congregation was told to multiply the 
money in any way they could. Sample 
ways: seeds for flower and vegetable sales, 
material for home craft work. . 

Last week, nearly a half year after 
the distribution, the congregation ‘began 
sending their “increase” back in unmarked 
envelopes. Results, with about 20 “tal- 
ents” still to come: $9,753. 


Wenner & Fink, Architects 


PLANS & PRAYERS. For better faith, better buildings. Sketches shown are for the new Canton, Ohio, Methodist church. (SEE: House for God) 
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Americana 


Sailor—Statesman 


Ironically, the Navy itself couldn’t 
celebrate. Not even July 6—2ooth anni- 
versary of the birth of its greatest hero, 
Adm, John Paul Jones—was an exception 
to the rule that the Navy Department 
sponsors no celebrations. 

It did the next best thing, however. 
It went all out to help patriotic organiza- 
tions honor the Navy’s first sailor-states- 
man. Bands, brass hats and blessings were 
lodned to scattered celebrations, particu- 
larly in towns prominent in the Revolu- 
tionary’s brief career: 

They. went to Fredericksburg, Va., 
where the seafaring Scotchman, John Paul, 
settled at 26 and added “Jones” to his 
name—nobody’s quite sure why. Others 
were sent to Portsmouth, N.H., which 
launched the Ranger, first ship to fly the 
rebel Stars and Stripes; to Baltimore, 
which fitted out two of fhe Continental 
Navy’s first ships; to Annapolis, where, 
after roo years lost beneath a Paris laun- 
dry, Jones’ body lies in a marble sar- 
cophagus. 

Mr. Big. Jones was the daring lit- 
tle man who set the Navy’s style of “hero- 
ism and victory.” He ignored blockades, 
four times raided enemy land. He took to 
France news of Burgoyne’s surrender at 
Saratoga, which clinched French aid and 
turned the Revolution. His was the first 
U.S. ship to win a salute from a foreign 
vessel (g French guns for his 13). As the 
Board of Admiralty told Congress in 1781, 
he “made the flag of the United States re- 
spectable among the flags of nations.” 

Every school child knows how his 
badly damaged Bonhomme Richard cap- 
tured the larger British ship Serapis, after 








McGraw-Hill Publishing Co, 


JOHN PAUL JONES. Houdon made this bust 
in 1786. (SEE: Sailor-Statesman) 
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Jones, asked to surrender, had made the re- 
tort that is still the Navy’s slogan: “I have 
not yet begun to fight.”” But most do not 
know that after receiving the homage of 
four nations and a commission in the Rus- 
sian Navy after the American Revolution, 
he was buried at 45 in a grave so obscure 
it took a modern patriot six years to find it. 

John Crane, author of a special bi- 
centennial illustrated pamphlet Commo- 
dore John Paul Jones, calls this feat as 
brilliant in its way as Jones’, With old 
maps Ambassador Horace Porter in 1899 
began tracing the unknown Paris cemetery 
where Jones was said to lie, finally found 
the grave in a plot filled in with eight feet 
of earth and covered by buildings. 

Home Again. In 1905 Porter lo- 
cated a lead casket, containing a body so 
well-preserved an autopsy showed cirrhosis 
of the liver (which history says caused 
Jones’ death). The high cheek bones, prom- 
inent eyepits, and broad forehead tallied 
with the Houdon bust made in Jones’ 
life. So the body was brought to the 
chapel crypt at the U.S, Naval Academy. 

But battle raged once more over these 
sacred bones, Last month as Washington, 
D.C., prepared its celebration for Jones, 
a local historian challenged Jones’ claim 
to an American hero’s title. His reason: 
Jones had been a rear admiral in the Rus- 
sian Navy—in 1788. The U.S. Navy 
didn’t seem too perturbed. 


Alibi? 


In the history books, Puritan Massa- 
chusetts hardly sounds like a place to 
champion the cause of liquor, But an old 
Bay State booklet of 1754—A Plea for the 
Poor and Distressed—just acquired by the 
Library of Cengress, declared a-tax on 
alcoholic beverages would bear heavily on 
“poor, exposed people in the frontiers,” 
force them to drink from “unwholesome 
ponds ,.. poisoned by toads, frogs, creep- 
ings things.” 

Hapless fishermen needed rum too— 
to keep them from fainting “in their nasty, 
though necessary employment.” 


Occupational Hazard 


Fines and arrests couldn’t do it. But 
Jules Shapiro is trying to ‘bring book- 
makers to turn under a law of 1781. 

Bookmakers are people who illegally 
take bets on horse races and numbers. 
When two Washington bookies took—and 
won—$4,000 of his bets, Shapiro got mad. 
He filed suit for $12,000. 

Basis for his suit is an old English 
common law, adopted into the Maryland 
Act of 1781 and passed on to the District 
of Columbia Code. A section of this law— 
which covers cards, dice, bowls, kittles, 
shovelboard, cock fighting, horse, dog or 
foot races—says any person who wins 
more than $26.67 by “fraud, shift, cir- 
cumvention, deceit, or unlawful device or 
ill-practice . . . shall lose treble the sum 
or value of the money.” A moity (half 
of the award) would go to the District. 

Several plaintiffs have won under this 
law in Maryland. But this is the first test 
in the District. 





NOW! The ONE-UNIT 


HEARING AID 


Thousands Have Waited for 


THIS IS ALL 
YOU WEAR 


NO SEPARATE 
BATTERY PACK 


NO DANGLING 
BATTERY CORDS 


The tiny new BELTONE 

Mono-Pac is about 3ssize 

and weight of old-style 

hearing aids, yet sof} 

powerful you hear even “iin. 

whispers! Get helpful 

facts about this new 

‘‘MIRACLE’’ aid in valu- 

able FREE book about 

deafness. Find out why more people 
hear with BELTONE than 1 
other One-Unit Hearing Aid. 


HEARING Dept. PF-716 
qisow. 19th te Sn 6, 1. 







——— Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
Dept. PF-716, 1450 W.19thSt., Chicago 8, ti. 


Please send me FREE booklet sbout deafness and what 
can be done to overcome it, 








Nee CUT ROASTING EARS 
TIMES AS FAST 
AT Vs THE LABOR 


The world's easiest and fastest way fo re- 
move young corn from roasting ears. Cuts 
+++ threds... scrapes in one operation. 
No mess! No spatter! Cuts down spoilege 
too. Lee's Corn Cutter ¥ 
enables you to can 12 = MESS 
months’ supply of deli- 

cious cream style corn in SPATTE 
@ few hours. 

Buy at local dealers or 
send $1.00 Postpaid. 


LEE SALES CO. 
608 Main Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





Kills the fleas 
Quickly! 
Keeps others off 
for Days. 


Pulvex also comes with ROTENONE 
the original formula. BEST FOR CATS 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 


THIS PLEASANT EASY WAY 
Why use strong-smellin scape when Sresrent 
mildly medicated Cuticura p banishes grime and 
odor ete Finish with fragrant, borated Cuti- 
cura Talcum to absorb perspiration and guard 
against offending. Buy at your druggist’s today! 


P AND 
CUTICURA “Fitcum 
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NEURALGIA 


TORTURING YOU? 
Rheumatic pains driving you mad? 





Try faster-acting SLOAN’S ... Lumbago aches, 
bronchitis pains, muscular soreness and stiff- 
aess also call for this quicker help to relief! 





Don’t agonize or suffer it 
out. Pat on SLOAN’'S— 
quick! It’s potent! No rub- 
bing. You just pat it on the sore, aching places. 
You feel its faster action at once: ... A warm 
surge of soothing circulation that eases congestion, | 
quickly helps relieve the tormenting pain. | 

Research shows SLOAN'’S acts faster ... and | 
the effect lasts longer . . . to help speed relief. Why | 
fool around with lesser measures! Whenever pain 
strikes, get the FAST relief you want. Pat on 
SLOAN’S. Get SLOAN'’S now—keep 
it handy. At all drugstores: 35¢, 
70¢. and $1.40 (giant size). 


SLOAN’S 


FOR ACHES AND PAIN! 
70 years a frusted aid in relieving pain! 











DOES YOUR DOG 


ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
«+» MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, | 
scratches continually, it’s probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. Mey 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now 
moted specialist's discovery—Dr. Merrick's SUL Fo- 
DENE—applied externally, stops itching in minutes . 
clears up scales and sores in a few days. Only pe .00 in 
stores or order direct, ois? back guarantee. Address: 
BROOKFIELD, ILL. 


Uri SULFODENE 
FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


«KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Bor 4702-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Fo OR. % NEW FOOT CUSHION 


4 Do you suffer from metatarsal callouses, corns, 
i weak arch foot ins? Try Or. Barron’s New 
i Foot Cushions. IKE WALKING OWN A PiL- 
LOW! Soft, Spongy, Alr-ventilated. Fits all 
shoes, Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: “Wonderful for 
tired, aching fees!” Send only $1.98 for A 
PAIR, or a ~ D. plus postage. i shoe size 
or woman. 30-DA TRIAL 
GUARAN Tee. Money back if no oll ry” 
ORTHO, INC., 111 W. 83 ST. Dept. 4H, N.Y. C. 2 
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Radio 


World Radio University 


If the world’s people can be talked 
into understanding one another, Radio 
Boston thinks it can do the job. 

During the war this short-wave sta- 
tion (WRUL) talked the Norwegian 
1,000-vessel merchant fleet into sailing to 
Allied ports in spite of contrary orders 
from Nazi-occupied Norway. It aroused 
Yugoslavs to overthrow their government, 
take up arms against the Nazis and delay 
their invasion of Russia. And Radio Bos- 
ton’s broadcasts in 24 languages gave 











If it can raise enough money, WRUL 
plans to: 

@ @ Widen the scope of its broadcasts 
with relay stations to cover a greater por- 
tion of the five continents (Asia excluded) 
it.reaches now. 

ee Increase its staff, adding more 
languages to serve all of Europe, the Mid- 
dle East and Latin America. Today it 
broadcasts in 10 languages, including Rus- 
sian and Greek, and gets fan mail from 
20 countries from Norway to Nigeria, In 
pre-war days 30,000 letters a year came 
from 31 countries, 

e @ Provide more 
supplementary material 
dents, 

e @ Increase its daily time on the air, 
now 3:10 p.m. to 6 p.m., to six hours, 


textbooks, other 
for listener-stu- 


Pathfinder 


WORLD-WIDE. Radio Boston, founded by Walter Lemmon (right), broadcasts to five continents. 


hope to occupied European countries, 
helped fan sparks of resistance. 

In those exciting days WRUL’s facili- 
ties (like those of all other U.S, interna- 
tional short-wave stations) were operated 
by the Government which still uses a daily 
hour. Today, however, WRUL is once 
again broadcasting its own cultural and 
educational programs. 

Reconstruction. To WRUL’s staff 
and listeners the job of educating a knowl- 
edge-hungry, propagandized world to unity 
is a mighty challenge, It’s expensive too. 
To keep up present broadcasts and put 
through long-planned expansions, WRUL 
estimates it will need $2 million. Because 
it is privately-owned (by World Wide 
Broadcasting Co.) but non-profit and 
doesn’t take advertising, the money will 
have to come from contributors. 

WRUL was already famous before 
the war as the World Radio university. It 
broadcast courses in series form (besides 
regular cultural programs), offering text- 
books at low prices to serious listener-stu- 
dents, Questions and answers and exami- 
nation papers were handled by mail. 

Curriculum. By next fall Radio 
Boston hopes to have school in full swing 
again. Subjects emphasize a one-world 
theme under general headings of geog- 
raphy, history, languages, natural sciences, 
fine arts and literatures. 


Series currently beamed around the 
globe include talks on world geography in 
the air age and peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. For war-torn areas there are talks 
on nutrition, sanitation, housing. Topics 
are prepared by faculty experts at Har- 
vard, Yale, Brown, Boston, Columbia and 
Princeton universities and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Vision of Peace. WRUL’s founder 
and president, Walter S. Lemmon, saw the 
need for one-world radio broadcasting 
while serving as a special Navy radio offi- 
cer for President Wilson at the 1919 Paris 
Peace Conference, It was a visionary idea 
—even regular domestic broadcasting was 
still several years away. By 1935, how- 
ever, Lemmon had enough backing to get 
started, 

Lemmon believed then, and still does, 
that private broadcasting — co-operating 
with the State Department on foreign 
policy matters—is the best way to “en- 
courage the spirit of international under- 
standing and promote the enlightenment 
of individuals throughout the world.” 


You Don’t Say 


A playboy, says songstress Beatrice 
(“Voice with the Built-in Bustle”) Kay, 
is a man consisting of top hat, white lies 
and tales. 


PATHFINDER 


Books 


Rise of a Heel 


Every town and every campus has 
them—the miserable little children who 
don’t fit in, who become targets of the 
others’ cruelty; the lonely, ill-at-ease stu- 
dents who grow beards or wear the same 
sloppy costume day after day in a pitiful 
defiance of those who have ostracized 
them. What made them queer? At what 
point did they step out on the wrong social 
foot? All those who have mused on the 
elusiveness of human personality will be 
interested in Dwight Craig (Houghton 
Mifflin: $2.75), a new novel by Donald 
MacRae, 

It is not a pleasant story, for Dwight 
Craig, the hero, is a thoroughly neurotic, 
even sickening, character; and the author’s 
burden is a realistic, intelligent analysis 
of how he got that way. 

Struggle. We see Dwight as a 
whimpering child being reared by a fool- 
ish, fearsome maiden aunt in an ugly Mid- 
western town. We see him in college where 
some minor achievements as an actor 
soothed his inner inadequacy until he al- 
most made the grade. We watch him as a 
young teacher, rude and inept. Finally we 
see Dwight as a success—a college presi- 
dent. His achievement is not illogical, for 
Dwight eventually discovered the role for 
himself—as a poseur, a subtle bootlicker. 

The author hints that such a person 
gets along beautifully in academic circles; 
and in the end, we see the diseased and 
revolting Dwight as evidence of a system 
of higher learning that could also stand a 
little fresh air. 


The Midwestern Story 


In Corn Country (Duell, Sloan, & 
Pearce: $3.50) Homer Croy lists ten out- 
standing Americans who hail from the tall 
corn states—Harry Truman, William Jef- 
fers, artist Thomas Hart Benton, cartoon- 
ist Ding Darling, Henry A. Wallace and 
others. None of them has been a braver 
defender of his home territory than Croy 
himself, 

With humor, industry, and genuine 
devotion to the land he writes about, he 
has made up for the Midwest’s compara- 
tive lack of geographical and historical 
color, and turned out a surprisingly read- 
able book. The reader from Manhattan or 
San Francisco will be startled to find that 
he is suddenly given to musing about the 
state of Kansas, but that’s one of the ef- 
fects of Croy’s cheerful revelations. 

Corn, of course, is the hero. We learn 
that 1/10 of all U.S. farm land is devoted 
to it, that every state grows it, that it is 
used to make penicillin and face powder as 
well as steaks and bacon. Even its sex life 
is aired in the amazing story of the de- 
velopment of hybrid corn with its compli- 
cated business of putting bags over the 
tassels and ears to keep out stray pollen. 

Pigs & Rain. Along with corn grow- 
ing go some related activities which make 
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even better reading—hog calling (five es- 
sentials of good hog calling are carrying 
quality, hog appeal, variety, musical ap- 
peal and distinctness) and rain-making 
(Midwesterners weren’t alone in their be- 
lief in the rain-makers: Congress once 
appropriated $19,000 to further their 
studies. 

The author also writes with zest about 
corn husking, well digging, horse thieves 
and grasshoppers (in 1874 they were so 
bad, Croy says, they ate a pitchfork han- 
dle). 

He’s also generous with stories and 
anecdotes. Nearly all are as good as the 
one about Susan Hail: Traveling west in a 
wagon train, she died of cholera in the 
middle of the treeless prairies. Her hus- 
band was so distressed because he could 
find nothing to use as a tombstone that he 
returned to St. Joseph, Mo., bought a 
stone, loaded it into a wheelbarrow and 
trundled it 250 miles back to the grave. 
It’s still there today—in the middle of a 
corn field. 


Other New Books 


Successful Part-Time Farming, 
by Haydn S, Pearson (Whittlesey House: 
$3). Every city man who dreams about “a 
few acres in the country” can come down 
to earth with this book, Pearson starts 
from .scratch—tells how to judge farm- 
house and soil, what tools you should buy, 
what crops to plant, how to raise them, 
and how to sell what you can’t eat. 

I Speak for Thaddeus Stevens, 
by Elsie Singmaster (Houghton Mifflin: 
$3.50). Chief value of this biography of 
the brilliant, anti-slavery, anti-south Con- 
gressman from Pennsylvania in Civil War 
days is in the author’s warm, imaginative 
treatment of Stevens’ youth in a sparse 
Vermont household. Stevens as a public 


servant and as ringleader in the impeach- 
ment trial of President Andrew Johnson is 
not very vivid, possibly because the author 
is too intent on softening the reputation 
history has awarded him. 





USDA photograph by Knell 


HERO CORN. It makes penicillin as well as 
bacon. (SEE: The Midwestern Story) 








SHINOLA WHITE 
is like a kiss... 


@ You'll be pleased to see how white Shinola 
White keeps your summer shoes. Made of the 
whitest white pigment available, Shinola White 
is a scientifically prepared white shoe cleaner. 
Follow directions on the package, and see 
for yourself: it's hard to rub off. 

Summer or winter, for every type and color 








COIN MACHINE REVIEW 
IIS-F VENICE BLVD. - LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 





shoe, you'll find it pays to KEEP "EM SHINING 
WITH SHINOLA. 






? suinowA 


PASTE OR 
LIQUID 
All Colors 


qin OPERATED MACHINES} 





offer tremendous opportunities! New 1947 

SOURCE BOOK, just published, lists 255 

amusement, vending and service machines 

available today; names and addresses of 500 

manufacturers and suppliers—1300 jobbers 

and distributors — trade names — associations, 
etc. $1 per copy postpaid. 


= Bis Tombstone 


Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
a: of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
]2 in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in, Freight 
— paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalogs 


Ms American Memorial Co. Dept.A50, Atlanta, Ga. 


Lil MONEY ? Beceteeemeenes 


Sayman Soap, Sayman 





cosmetics and Sayman houschold items 
to friends and neighbors. Free goods 
~ national advertising. W rite for Tested 
Starting Plan today. 

SAYMAM PRODUCTS CO. + OLP'T C-3+ SAINT LOUIS 3, missOURT 
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Presto Assures 
Savings and Safety 


Get PRESTO, the strong, safe Duraglas jar! 
PRESTO home-canning protection costs no 
more! ... And to be sure, use PRESTO Zinc 
Porcelain-Lined Caps and PRESTO Red Rings 
with the white-spot trademark... Or GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPERS Two-Piece Vacuum Caps. 
Top quality! Best results! 


CUPPLES COMPANY 


et cee 
LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


FOOT PAINS STOPPED 


with Air-Cooled ARGH-NEELERS 


TRY 30 DAYS 
AT OUR RISK |, 


= Heel Heel Cushion ssw 
Increases errr e 
on Mk 
Weight Balancer 


















Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
Wear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns 

weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot 

Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
“I wouldn't take 


Metatarsal 


Springy. 
dress shoes. Thousands pee them. 


$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $ 








SEND NO MONEY ! oicrsie ray ostman $1 | 


plus C. O. D. 
rice with order 
afcer 30 days. Send Today! 

ARCH HEELER CO., Dept. 468, 


“ CHORE GIRL 


Trade-mark Registered 
“The Pot Cleaner of the Nation” 
Safe — Efficient — Economical 
Look for my picture on label and my name “Chore 
Girl” stamped on eyelet closure—so handy for 


10¢ hanging me up. At your local store. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, Orange, WN. J. 


charge. Or, save C. O. lL). by sending 
Money back if you are not pleased 


_. Council Bias. lowe 








Women- ban Hionty -Se\\ 





Yours lily nylons 
AMAZING NEW FIT SERVICE 


WRITE TODAY... ask for FREE outfit with pomete 
stocking. Enjoy ‘taking orders for YOURS-TRU 
on Hosiery. Sensational Individual Customer 
Fit Service to fit every type of leg: —short, long, 
extra long, oe —- and average. Earn money 
of your own. rience needed. Write fully. 
AMERICAN HOSIERY wit , Dept. G- 164, indianapolis 7, ind. 







Mosquito - Other Insect Bites 
Relieve the itching caused by insect 
bites, athlete’s foot—other itchin 

troubles. Use cooling, medicatec fi 
D.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 
ed less. Quiets itching fast. 35c trial 


bottle proves it—or money back. Ask 
' your druggist for D.D.D. Prescription. 











Movies 





IS THIS LIVING? Bridegroom Kelly doesn't 
think so. (SEE: Dancing in a Big Way) 


Dancing in a Big Way 


The only big-time thing about Living 
in a Big Way (M-G-M) is Gene — 
remarkable dancing. 

Director-Writer Gregory La Cava has 
thrown together bits of a hundred other 
films, including a few remnants from his 
own memorable My Man Godfrey, and 
has tried, unsuccessfully, to make the re- 
sulting hodge-podge look up to date with a 
few references to the housing shortage. 

Kelly is a returned serviceman who 
discovers that his furlough bride is (a) an 
heiress, and not the _ poverty-stricken 
blonde she had pretended to be, and (b) 
anxious for a divorce. 

Heroine Marie McDonald, who sug- 
gests a thinner Alice Faye, is trying to 
live down her title of “The Body” and get 
herself accepted as a dramatic actress. 
Marie had better hang on to that label for 
a while, for at the moment her curves are 
her only assets. . 

Conflict. Marie keeps the shallow 
plot boiling by changing her mind about 


Kelly every other reel or so: Now she 
wants him, now she doesn’t. 
While she is making her great de- 


cision, La Cava fills in the background with 
prattling domestic comedy (provided by 


Marie’s parents, Charles Wininger and 
Spring Byington); crusty philosophy 


(dished out, with a tear in the eye, by her 
strong-willed grandmother, Jean Adair); 
and sweet sentimentality (contributed by 
war widow Phyllis Thaxter, who is almost, 
but not quite, the other woman), 

Kelly takes time out for two long 
dance routines. In one, he prances down 
a garden path with a large shaggy dog, 
which obligingly leaps over his twirling 
legs and barks at all the right musical in- 
tervals, At last Fido, exhausted, moves off 
in search of a bone, and Kelly makes an 
enormous female statue his next partner. 

He tucks a rose between the lips of 
this marble monster, does a tango around 





it, jitterbugs with such skill that it seems 
as though the great arms are pulling him 
toward the stony bosom. 

In his second solo Kelly dances with 
a streetful of children, moves from blind 
man's bluff to hopscotch, and at last climbs 
atop an unfinished building and hops from 


rafter to rafter, twirling and _ spinning 
against the sky. 

For the two dances, and for them 
alone, Living in a Big Way is worth seeing. 


Capsules 


Bob, Son of Battle (20th Century- 
Fox) is a sentimental translation of the 
children’s classic. Fortunately, the acting 
is better than that usually found in the 
animal-picture cycle and the Technicolor 


is lavish, Peggy Ann Garner, Edmund 
Gwenn, Lon McCallister and Reginald 


Owen are involved in the story of two dogs 
—one gentle and the other villainous. 


Dear Ruth (Paramount), despite 
some funny moments, is hopelessly out- 
dated. Adapted from the 1944 stage hit, 
it’s about an aviator on furlough who has 
fallen in love with a girl through corre- 
spondence. The mix-ups start when the 
teen-age sister admits she’s the one who 
has been writing the letters, signing her 
older sister's name. An expert cast—Ed- 
ward Arnold, Billy De Wolfe, William 
Holden and Joan Caultield—give clear-cut 
performances, 


Sull Worth Seeing 
The Ghost of Mrs. Muir (Rex Har- 


rison, Gene Tierney). Delightful fantasy 
about a swashbuckling shade and a charm- 
ing widow. 
Woman on the Beach (Joan Ben- 
Charles Bickford, Robert Ryan). 
Tale of doom enriched by Jean Renoir’s 
moody shots of sea, sky and shore, 
Cynthia (Elizabeth Taylor, Mary 
Astor, George Murphy). Simple, charm- 
ingly-acted story of teen-agers’ problems. 
The Egg and I (Claudette Colbert, 
Fred MacMurray). Betty MacDonald's 
best-seller about life on a chicken ranch, 
whipped into a frothy Hollywood omelet. 
Welcome Stranger (Bing Crosby, 
Barry Fitzgerald). Another Going My 


nett, 


Way, about doctors instead of priests. 





THE LETTERS. Arnold & Caulfield scan the 
ones fo “Dear Ruth." (SEE: Capsules) 
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a ” Guaranteed by 
sy Housekeeping 
x ” 


a MUST for summer outings 


ie First aid for relief of oak and ivy 
poisoning, bites and stings of non- 
poisonous insects, chafing, athletes 


foot and other externally caused 
“ skin irritations. , 
%, 


3 BUY NOW.. USE ALL SUMMER LONG! % 





FOR YOUR FAMILY'S carey 
It's DANGEROUS to pay LESS! 


VETS—TAKE 10% DISCOUNT! 


FREE Sit TUBE it 
98% NON-SKI 


ORIGINAL 
TREAD 


12 MONTH GUARANTEE 
Pinpoint triple inspected. Not 
recaps. 


Genuine Demonstra- 
tors & factory adjusted tires. 


450-21.. .$7 | 550-17....$8 | 700-15... .$8 
475-19.... 8 | 600-16.. 7 | 700-16.... 8 
525-18.... 8 | 650-15.... 7 | 700-17... .15 
550-16. 650-16 . 8 | 750-16... .13 


15 MO. GUAR. MILITARY SURPLUS 
f\ Poe 316) SUPER-SERVICE 
8 PLY - GUAR. 24 MOS., $17 
TRUCK TIRE SPECIALS, 6-8-10-12-14 PLY 
30x5 ..$11 | 700-20 
600-20 
650-20 


32x6 (8) ... 
32x6 (10) . 


money order 
N We've shipped a 


COR. GIRARD & LANCASTER AVE.| milion ties, 
BLATT BUILDING, PHILA. PENNA.) ‘riengs. 


friends. 





OUCH-MY CORN: 
Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 


take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens | 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out | 


without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


NEW WRITERS WANTED 


Want to hear immediately all who want 
Enclose stamped en- 
Editor B, MODERN 
Mo. 





from 
to write for magazinés. 
velope tor $1.00 gift. 

PSYCHOLOGIST, Springfie id 











CHRIST.LAN 


Our Box of 21 DeLuxe Scripture Text Christmas folders 
makes people cosncious that CHRISTmas is Christ's Birth- 
day. Pay us 60c. Sell at $1. Also sell our complete Line of 
20 Assortments 


SHEPHERD'S TOWN os net 307 «= Shepherdstown, Pa. 
COAST GUARD 
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Home at Last 
Home 


which 
been 


Range, the cowboy bal- 
American classic, 
the state 


on the 
became an 
officially adopted as 
Kansas, 

Even the song’s birthplace will be 
honored. In Smith County, the Chamber 
of Commerce will preserve the little log 
cabin where in 1872 Dr. Brewster Higley, 
country doctor, wrote the familiar 
words. It was around nearby campfires 
that the ballad, set to plaintive music by 


lad 
has 
song of 


now 


Higley’s druggist friend Dan Kelley, found 
its first fame. 
Most Kansans approve their state’s 


belated recognition of an old favorite. But 
in the Legislature. there were a few dis- 
senters. The words are not Kansas as it 
is today. It’s mighty hard now to find a 
prairie where buffalo roam or where deer 
and antelope play. 


Flying Piano 


waiting to hear 


Rubinstein was 


Buenos Aires 
pianist Artur Rubinstein. 
waiting for his piano. 

Like many concert artists, he ships his 
own instrument rather than take a chance 
on what the local music hall may offer. 
But this time his special concert grand 
was delayed—bottled up in B.A.’s con- 
gested port. An artistic impasse loomed. 

Finally, a Pan-American DC-4 came 
to the rescue. It flew ‘a 1,000-lb. substi- 
tute from New York. Brazil got its con- 
cert. and Rubinstein at standard rates got 
1 bill from Pan American—for $940. 


was 


New Reeords 


Mixed sentiment will 
Blitzstein’s modern symphony, 
borne, which RCA Victor has 
with considerable trouble on 
inchers, 

Some will call it pretentious, almost 
phony, full of the blare and blast that often 
goes into a musical epic with a narrator 
(Robert Shaw). Others will find it an in- 
spiring folk history of the flight age, which 
is what the Eighth Air Force wanted when 
it commissioned the work. 

The New York City Symphony plays 
lustily under conductor-piano _ soloist 
Leonard Bernstein. The Victor Chorale 
and soloists Charles Holland and Walter 
Scheff perform vocal parts (DM-1117). 

Recommended: Mendelssohn, Piano 
music, by Vladimir Horowitz. Includes 
Variations Serieuses, The Shepherd’s Com- 
plaint, Wedding March with Liszt varia- 
tions (Victor: DM-1121) 

Tschaikovsky, Serenade in C Major 
for String Orchestra, Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. One of the Phila- 
delphia’s richest (Columbia: M-677). 

Gian-Carlo Menotti, Sebastian-Ballet 
Suite, Mitropoulos and the Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra. Brilliant recording: of a 
melodious score (Columbia: M 


greet Marc 
The Air- 
recorded 
seven I2- 


wee 






















Keeping your toilet bowl clean, fresh and 
odorless is easy with Sani-Flush. This is 
the disinfecting, chemical toilet bowl 
cleaner that sets your mind at ease about 
toilet bowl sanitation—and is so safe. 
Positively will not harm septic tank ac- 
tion. Write for scientific report that 
proves it. Removes stains and film. Just 
sprinkle it. 

Effective in hard or soft water. Two 
handy sizes. Sold every- 
where. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Company, Dept. 291, 
Canton 2, Ohio. 


BWIGiseot 


AND PARALYSIS CORRECTION 
Milton GH. Berry 
Foundation Schools 














Nationally famous program teaching 
paralyzed children and adults how to 
walk, talk and become physically 
independent. Our forty-eighth year. 
Medical supervision. 
RESIDENT SCHOOLS 
Encino, Calif.; Houston, Texas; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Oshkosh (Lake Winnebago) , Wisconsin; Portland, 
Oregon; Tulsa, Oklahoma; For Hills, New Jersey. 
Day Schools in ten other cities. 

Far information write Berry Foundation Schools, 
16206 Ventura Boulevard, Encino, California. 








SAVE cost of sewing materials! 


A big new sewing book, “Thrifty Thrills 
with Cotton Bags,”” gives complete direc- 
tions for making pretty dresses, pajamas, 


curtains and scores of other attractive and 
useful items from cotton bags. Get this ex 
citing FREE booklet today! Write to 


National Cotton Council, Memphis 1, 


Tennesse nnessee, Dept. 15. 


TRAVEL 
NAUSEA 


Used successfully over 
a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 
THE WORLD OVER 


caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 
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False Teeth? 


Don’t Risk i { 
a “Brush-off” { 





You cant 
Grush Off 
Denture 
Le LL 


\ 
if 
WA 
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Soak your plates in Polident 
to keep them hygienically 


clean, odor-free 


| headed DENTISTS agree that brush- 
ing cannot cure the unpleasant 
offense known as DENTURE BREATH. 


To keep dental plates or bridges 
clean, pure, free of tell-tale odors, 
more dentists recommend Polident than 
any other denture cleanser. Gentle, 
easy soaking in a solution of Polident 
and water every day is a safe, sure way 
to avoid DENTURE BREATH—and to 
keep your false teeth sparkling bright 
with their original natural look. 


Buy Polident, 30¢ and 60¢ at drug- 
stores everywhere. 


NO BRUSHING 
Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes or 
more—'n a fresh, cleans- 
ing solvtion of Polident 
and weter. Rinse . 
and it's ready to use. 


de POLIDENT 7 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 


— as 
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Bypaths 


Miguel Aleman 


Not ALE-man, A-LEM-on, nor yet AL- 
LEY-MAN— 

Let’s speak our good neighbors’ names 
right if we can, 

And spread understanding both hither and 
yon 

By calling our good friend Me-GALE Ah- 
lay-MAHN! 


B. 


Nn 


* * * 


Business will be back to normal when 
we see: ““Money back if not satisfied.” 
* * *~ 
Of all the roadside traffic warnings, 
we still like: “Drive slow and see our city; 
drive fast and see our jail.” 
* * * 
A man is making progress when he 
places a harness on a horse instead of a 


bet. 


On The Party Line 


He's steering the G.O.P, raft, 
This lawyer who’s tops in his craft; 
He follows his hunches 
And never pulls punches, 
You guessed it—it’s Robert A. Taft. 
~ * * 

We gave to the Greek and the Turk, 
Many millions for cannon and dirk, 
Congress says we'll go slow 
Front now on till we know 
The answer to this: Will it work? 

” * + 
In Congress, a fellow named Taber 
Makes pretty good use of his saber; 
He’s ready to slash 
At the wasting of cash, 
But he’s friendly to organized labor. 
—T. H. T. 


Monkey Work 


A young Marine, after fighting World 
War II in Asia’s jungles, came back to his 
Alabama farm with a pet monkey. He 








found that the monkey could pick cotton 
faster than he could. So he asked his vil- 
lage banker for a loan with which he 
could buy 100 monkeys and train them to 
pick cotton at far lower cost than by 
human hands. 

“No,” said the banker, “it’s too risky. 
As soon as you got your monkeys trained, 
those dam Yankees would come down here 
and free them.”—A, F. O. 


Quips 

One unemployment problem the tax- 
payer would like to see solved is how to 
get thousands of unemployed off Govern- 
ment payrolls.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * * 

Sen. Capper of Kansas places the cost 
of opposing communism at $10 billion. It 
has always cost more to put out a fire than 
to start one.—Arkansas Gazette. 

: > = 's 

How to spread the gospel of democ- 
racy in a hungry Europe is the problem. 
One school favors an after-dinner speech. 
—Detroit News. 

~~ 

The Germans are discovered to be 
building concrete boxcars. Does this mean 
that they have gotten hold of the plans 
for the $37,500 veteran’s bungalow?— 
Kansas City Star. 





"The Cartwrights must have gotten their new sweeper!” 
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What every bride shouldnt know: 





Waar it feels like to be poor... 

What it feels like when your first-born needs an 
expensive doctor—and you can’t afford it... 

What it’s like wanting a home of your own . ee 
and never quite getting it... 

What it’s like having your kids grow up not 
knowing whether they'll ever get to college... 

What it’s like to see your friends able to travel 
abroad—but never you... 

What it’s like to have to keep telling yourself, 
“He may not have money, but he’s my Joe.” 

There is no cure-all for all these things. 


But the closest thing to it for most of us is some- 
thing so simple you almost forget it’s there. 


It is the Payroll Savings Plan. Or—for people 
not on payrolls—the new Bond-a-Month Plan at 
your bank. 

Each is a plan for buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
automatically. 

Either one of these plans helps you—as does no 
other system we know of—to save money regularly, 
automatically, and surely, for the things you want. 

So if you’re a newlywed or know one, here’s a 
bit of friendly advice to take or give: 


Get on the Payroll Savings Plan where you 


work or the Bond-a-Month Plan where you bank. 


It’s one of the finest things you can do to start 
married life right. 


Save the easy, automatic way. ..with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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“My Favorite Branette:". 
CHESTERFIELD xy Aavonite cigarette 





| m: ALWAYS MILDER 
_B BETTER TASTING 
C CoOoLER SMOKING 


Copyright 1947, Ligcerr & Myers Tosacco Co 
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new picture 


"MY FAVORITE BRUNETTE” 


co-sterring 
DOROTHY LAMOUR 
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